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IT WAS PELEG 
McCNAB, 
WHOSE RED 
NOSE WAS 
PLAINLY 
ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO SOMETHING 
BESIDES THE 


COLD 


o’clock when Ly- 

man finally got his 
prisoner off his hands. 
As events turned out, 
the man was held for the grand jury, 
convicted on Lyman’s and other evi- 
dence of highway robbery and sen- 
tenced to a long term in the provincial 
prison at Halifax. 

Before arriving in Cape Breton Ly- 
man had planned nothing more than 
to have a talk with the Louisburg rep- 
resentative of the Dominion Company ; 
but now it occurred to him as a first 
step to seek the man in charge of the 
work of loading vessels and to find 
out definitely where he stood. He still 
clung to a faint, lingering hope that 
the Pamela yet had a chance to get to 
the wharf before the 30th. The word 
Capt. Hansen used in the telegram had 
been ‘‘doubtful.’’ A few tons of coal 
shot into the hold of the schooner even 
late on the afternoon of the 29th would 
save the charter. 

It was, therefore, a severe disap- 
pointment that awaited Lyman at the 
Dominion office. He was informed that 
the superintendent had left early in the 
morning for Sydney, on his way to pay 
a Christmas visit to his people in the 
lower province. He would not be back 
until Tuesday. 

Lyman was not prepared for the dis- 
appointment. Waiting in itself was 
something that did not appeal to him; 
he chafed at the mere thought of it. 
Yet he soon saw that there was nothing 
for him to do except to make the best 
of his misfortune and wait until the 
Official returned. However, the time 
remaining under the charter during 


|: was nearly two 


THE 


PAMELAS 





HARTER 


C3y Adrian Hayward 


predicament in which he 
found himself—seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in 
| small bills on his person and no pros- 
| pect of being able to place them in 
| safety for several days to come. As 
Lyman pointed to his bulging pockets 
the older man smiled broadly. 

‘*Tt must be a strange sensation to 
have your pockets so full of money 
that you want to get rid of it!’’ he 
said. ‘‘ But I’ll take care of it for 
you. ’’ 

Hurrying Lyman out on the wharf 
and down on the steamer, the captain 
led the way to his stateroom, where 
he unlocked his safe. Lyman handed 
over the rolls of bills, and the other 


Halifax. 





room, 


stuffed them into the iron box. Then the cap- 
tain gave Lyman a receipt for the amount he 
had named, with a promise to hand the money 
over to Hall Brothers as soon as he made 


Well coated with coal dust from the clouds 
that hung about the wharf and steamer, Lyman 
got his bag and walked tothe ‘‘hotel.’’ It was | 
run by a Mrs. MeNab and her son; the son ap- 
peared to be chronically drunk. The word hotel 
is written in quotation marks because that is 
the way Lyman himself wrote it in one of his 
letters. It had, of course, only a small patron- 
age. That its interior was bare, unattractive 
and almost filthy is description enough. Lyman | and at breakfast he fared better, for Mrs. 
washed and, leaving his bag in his half-heated | McNab gave him a huge bow! of oatmeal 
went out again and walked along a| wrote for a while afterwards and then set out} At the last his companion indicated the 


Chapter Eight, in which 
Mr. Russell 


an answer 








ives 


effort to get something de- 
cent to eat. 


**Couldn’t you give me a couple of 


boiled eggs, Mrs. McNab? I’d be glad 
to pay extra for them,’’ he ventured | 
to say hopefully. 

The attenuated old Scotchwoman | 
eyed him resentfully for a moment 
before she replied, ‘‘We’ve nae eggs. ’’ 

‘Well, couldn’t you bring me some 
crackers, then?’’ Lyman asked des- | 
perately. 

‘* We’ve nae crackers; we’ve nae 
call fer ’em!’’ came again the indig- 
nant answer. ‘‘There’s your supper, 
young mon. Why do ye nae eat it 
without being sae partic’lar?’’ 


In spite of himself Lyman’s lips twitched 
with amusement; but he shook his head rue- 
fully and soon after got up from the table not 
much less hungry than he had been when he 
sat down. Out in the kitchen Mrs. MeNab was 
screaming angrily at the top of her voice: 

‘*‘Why hae ye nae brought in thim coals 1| with his forty-three hundred New Eng- 
told ye, Peleg?’’ 

Sounds followed that indicated that the 
woman was forcibly marching her worthless 
offspring to the back door. 

Lyman went early to bed that night; it 
seemed to be the only thing to do. The tollow- 
ing morning, Sunday, dawned clear, however, 


- He| 


he would make at least one | 
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“ WHIST, MON, 
ARE YE 
SITTIN’ ooP 


ALANE ?” HE 


EXCLAIMED. 
“HERE'S A 
TELEGRAM 
COOM FER 


YE" 


ORAWN BY 
CHASE EMERSON 


the story of the old city 
at the period of the 
French wars and, after 
a while, proposed that 
he and Lyman walk out 
to view the site of the old fortress. As 
they tramped along beyond the town, 
in a keen salt winter wind that was 
blowing in from sea, he pointed out the 
| lighthouse across the harbor on North 
| Cape, which, he said, had first been 
lighted in 1734, and the position of the 
battery with which Gen. Wolfe had 
silenced the works on an island in the 
| mouth of ‘the harbor. He pointed out, 
too, where, on the town side of the 
| harbor, the Royal Battery had stood. 

| They erossed the barachois by the 
| bridge and followed the beach road 
| until they came to a hill. Climbing it, 
| they soon found themselves on the 
snow - buried mounds of the former 
French city and fortress. So thorough 
had the razing been done by the English 
engineers and by the helping hand of 
time that little more than the contours 
of the old fortifications remained for 
the eye to see. 

As his companion talked of the two 
sieges, one page in history, at least, 
| became real to Lyman. He caught the 

romance of the ‘‘merchant of Kittery,’’ 





| land militia accomplishing ‘‘one of the 
most extraordinary feats in the annals 
of warfare.’’ As he stood on the site 
of the King’s Bastion, the remains of 
the arched masonry of the casemates 
were directly below him; in his mind’s 
eye he pictured the terrified women and 
children huddling within them to es- 
cape from the storms of shot and shell. 





which he might effectively bestir him- | creaking plank walk until darkness came. Then | to attend the service at the little English | position, on a point of land beyond, 


self if things did not at once proceed | he returned to the hotel to wait for supper. 
| On the supper table Lyman found cold pork, 


smoothly was rapidly going. The 29th 
would be Friday, and from Tuesday 


days. 
As Lyman was leaving the office, 
however, he ran into a Halifax ac- 


quaintanee, the captain of the Dominion 


| chureh. His virtue was rewarded. Following | of thé burying ground in which hun- 
the service the kindly, genial clergyman, who dreds of New England and French and 


| bread that proved to be sour and boiled tea | had noticed the young stranger, came up and | English soldiers had found their last 
to Friday night was less than four | with condensed milk. Lyman was not over-| spoke to him and, when they had talked a bit, | 


fastidious and his appetite was always vigor- | invited him home to dinner. | 
ous, but he could not eat the food. The air of | 


| unmarked resting places. 
For supper at the hotel that night 


How good that well-cooked meal tasted, and | there were again cold pork, sour bread 
pervading winter desolation that hovered over | how much that isolated Cape Breton pastor | and boiled tea. Afterwards, since even 
the barren, bleak coast and ancient town had | and his hospitable wife seemed to enjoy enter-| in self-defense he could hardly go to 


steamer Red Wing. The encounter set- | depressed his spirits, and the prospect of | taining him and talking with him on a hundred | bed before eight o’clock, Lyman sat in 


tled a minor point that was troubling 
him. The Red Wing was sailing that 
afternoon, the very steamer that Zeke 
had intended to take passage on. Hur- 
riedly Lyman told the captain of the 





After dinner, in response to Lyman’s ques- | 
tioning, the clergyman went graphically into | that he had picked up. Outside the 
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having to remain in his present surroundings | different subjects! It was not every week or | his room with his overcoat on and, by 
over Christmas appalled him. But as he studied | month, it was plain to see, that they had oppor- | the light of a dim, smoking lamp, tried 
the dour, unpromising features of the pro- | | tunity to entertain a guest from out of town. | 
prietress, who had spoken scarcely a word to 

him as she hovered about, he determined that 


to while away some time with the only 
reading he had on hand, a magazine 
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temperature was steadily dropping. Flaky frost 
coated the. panes of the one window. Every 
now and then the wind drove the fine parti- 
cles of snow clicking against the window and 
sent them sifting through the cracks of the 
sash. 

In a little while he wearily gave up his 
attempt to read and tossed the magazine on 
the bed. His thoughts persistently wandered 
elsewhere. It was Christmas Eve. At his 
aunt’s at home his young cousins were having 
the happiest, most vociferous sort of time round 
their tree. Mildred Davenport’s mother had 


invited him to drop in on Christmas Eve for | 


late supper. 

Stuffing his hands deep into his overcoat 
pockets, he sank down in his chair and for 
a time scarcely moved, so preoccupied was he 
with his thoughts. Mildred had been so con- 
fident in him, so sure that he would find the 
way to solve the problem of the Pamela’s 
charter! Was there anything that he could 
do that he was letting slip by ? Now and again, 


|as he pondered, thoughts of Capt. Coyne came 
| to him, and each time his hands clenched and 
| his blood quickened. 

| Sometime between half past seven and eight 
| o’clock a door below slammed with a jar that 
| made the whole house vibrate. Then he heard 
| the sound of unsteady feet on the uncarpeted 
| hall stairway, and a moment later there was a 
knock at Lyman’s door. 

**Come in!’’ he called, rousing himself. 

It was Peleg MeNab, whose red nose was 

plainly attributable to something besides the 
| cold. 

‘‘Whist, mon, are ye sittin’ oop alane!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Here’s a telegram coom fer ye! 
It’s going to take a drap of somethin’ to keep 
ye warm the nicht. Why do ye nae gang doon- 
stairs ferby me and be sociable?’’ 

As kindly as he could Lyman rid himself of 
Peleg and tore open the missive. He had left 
word at Halifax to send any message to the 
local hotel. As he read the telegram a smile 
of pleasure came slowly to his face. Christmas 








in far-off Louisburg was not to pass him by 
untouched, after all. The telegram was signed 
Mildred Davenport, and read: 

Candle lighted in window for you to-night. 
Merry Christmas and good luck. 

Throughout all the long hours of Christmas 
Day it snowed hard, and for Lyman attendance 
at the Christmas service and a call on the 
clergyman were the only incidents to break 
the monotony. But Tuesday came at last, and 
the hard period of waiting was ended. It was 
necessarily late in the morning before the 
Dominion superintendent could reach Louis- 
burg, and long before the train drew into the 
station outside the town Lyman was sitting 
impatiently kicking his heels in the company 
office. 

At last the door opened, and the superin- 
tendent, with his bag still in his hand, came 
stamping in. Lyman got up from his chair and 
returned the man’s nod and ‘‘@ood morning!’’ 
For a minute he stood by while the newcomer 
pulled off his gloves and rid himself of his 
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ulster and overshoes. Then the superintendent 
announced himself ready to talk with him. 

‘*When I tell you that I have been waiting 
over here since Saturday for a word with 
you and living at the hotel, Mr. Russell, you 
will not doubt my assurance that I am glad 
to see you,’’ said Lyman, after he had pre- 
sented his letter of introduction and the two 
had shaken hands. ‘‘I want to find out as 
nearly as you can tell me, please, when our 
schooner, the Pamela, will be called to the 
wharf to load.’’ 

Mr. Russell sat down at his desk, unlocked 
it, and looked up a record, which he consulted. 
Finally he reached his conclusion. 

‘*A week from to-day seems to be the ear- 
liest chance for your vessel,’’ he declared. 
‘**You doubtless know the conditions at the 
mines round Christmas time; comparatively 
few of the miners went down the shafts this 
morning, I learned, and the mine output will - 
not be back at normal till after New Year’s.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. ~ 


WHEN THE COMMITTEEMAN 
INTO. SCHOOL 


Cy C.A.Stephens 


in Maine and the first time that I was 

ever in the old schoolhouse down by the 
forks of the road on the way to the Corners. 
If it had not been very rainy and wet I 
should not have been at school that day, for 
at that time boys twelve years old were ex- 
pected to work on the farm in the summer and 
to get their schooling in the winter. The 
summer school was for girls and little boys 
who were not large enough to wield a hoe or 
a pitchfork. Summer schools began on the first 
Monday in June and were invariably in charge 
of schoolmistresses ; schoolmasters were for the 
winter schools. 

The school in the old squire’s district was 
taught that season by Miss Dolly Emmons, 
who boarded with us. She was a merry young 
lady, fond of joking with the old squire and 
of playing games with us boys. 

We were to have hoed corn that day, but one 
of those sudden south rains, common in Maine 
during the early summer, had come up, and at 
school time it was pouring copiously. 

‘*My son,’’ the old squire said to me in his 
kindly, humorous way, ‘‘you may as well go 
to school to-day and see how you like the looks 
of our rustic temple of education. ’’ 

So I went off to school under the same um- 
brella with my cousins, Theodora and Ellen; 
the schoolmistress followed a little way behind 
under another. Since I was a visitor rather 
than a regular pupil, they gave me a seat with 
another boy of about my own age, named 
Edgar Wilbur, who also had come because it 
was a rainy day. 

As was often the case with those south 
raihs, the weather soon cleared; indeed, by 
eleven o’clock the sun had come out very hot. 
Hoeing afield would be sultry work ; and since 
the old squire had said that I might go to 
school for the day, I decided to avail myself 
of the letter of his permission and remain 
until school was dismissed. 

By one o’clock it had grown hotter still. 
The schoolhouse door and all the windows 
were open wide; and for some time after school 
was called to order after recess the schoolmis- 
tress, loath to begin hearing classes, sat and 
fanned herself. The smaller pupils were soon 
begging for water. Miss Emmons asked Edgar 
and me to get a pailful from a spring not far 
away. 

We had dipped up the water and were on 
our way back when, at a little distance, we 
saw a very stout man coming along the road 
on foot. Hie had on an old, black, crumpled 
alpaca coat and striped nankeen trousers, and 
was barefoot; he held a worn leghorn hat in 
his hand, with which he fanned himself as he 
limped slowly along under the burning June 
sun. Hastening in with our water, I told Miss 
Emmons that an old straggler was coming 
toward the schoolhouse and that, from the 
way he was looking at it, I guessed he meant 
to come in. 

Miss Emmons went to the door, and after 
a glance at the approaching figure turned and 
said: 

‘* That’s the school committeeman. He is 
coming to visit the school. Now, children, 
you must take your books and all do your 
very best. He will ask you questions. You 
must answer as well as you can and speak up 
loud and plain, so that he can hear. ’’ 

By that time the stout man was at the open 
door, which he completely filled. 

‘*Good afternoon, schoolma’am! Good after- 
noon, little folks!’’ he said in a deep, boom- 
ing. kindly voice. 

How glowing red and warm his smooth, 
broad face looked! Even the top of his bald 
head was ruddy, and he was still fanning 
himself with the leghorn hat. 

‘*T have come to see how you are getting 
on,’’ he continued as Miss Emmons set out 
her teacher’s chair for him. Stepping softly on 
his great bare feet, he followed her across the 
room. ‘‘Um-m-m, but it’s warm this after- 
noon!’’ he rumbled, and placed the chair by 


I: was my first summer at the old squire’s 


the open window in a cool, shaded 
part of the room. 

Carefully settling himself in the 
chair, he tipped it back against 
the wall. It creaked and cracked, 
and I expected to see it go down 
under that mountain of a man. 





on our portly visitor. Could it be? 
Yes, it was! His head was back 
against the wall; his eyes were 
closed. His thick lips fell apart, 
and a big tooth showed ominously. 
Presently another snort resounded, 
which almost waked him; he 


the shade of a great sugar maple that stoed a 
hundred yards or more from the schoolhouse. 
Here, in the grateful shade of the tree, we 
all sat down to wait and watch. For my own 
part, I felt in no little doubt as to the outcome 
of our escapade. The committeeman slept on, 
regardless of the flight of time. Occasionally 
the snoring ceased strangely, as if the sleeper 
had roused, and at intervals the mistress or 
Theodora, and afterwards Ned Wilbur and I, 
went cautiously to peep in at the back window. 
We invariably found the bald head still in its 
uneasy position, and erelong the heavy sounds 


| would burst forth afresh. Even out there 


He slowly raised first one huge bare foot and | started and the chair shook and creaked, but | under the maple tree we could hear them, 
then the other and rested it on the front rungs. | he drowsed again. Now he was fully launched | although the schoolhouse door was closed! 





Edgar, my seat mate for the day, cast :a}on his nap, and the whole room throbbed | 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 

















IMMEDIATELY A DEEPER GUST STIRRED THE AIR, FOLLOWED SUDDENLY 
BY A PROLONGED AND RAUCOUS SNORTI 


| wondering glance at me, but we both quickly 
| looked another way, for we were afraid that 
| we might laugh. We felt that the schoolmis- 
| tress was amused also, although she preserved 
|a countenance wholly demure. At that mo- 
|ment she was saying politely that, as several 
of the little ones were thirsty, she would ask 
our official caller to excuse them for a few 
minutes before he called out the classes, until 
water could be passed. 

‘*Ah,’’ he murmured, ‘‘I will take a drink 
of it myself, please. Um-m-m, but it is warm!’’ 

With her own hands Miss Emmons brought 
him some water in the dipper; and then in an 
awed silence one of the older girls passed the 
water, dipperful by dipperful, to each of the 
thirsty children. 

But even as we waited for the ordeal of 
classes, a gentle sound like the breath of a 
zephyr among the leaves of the oak tree behind 
the house came to our ears. Immediately a 
deeper gust stirred the air, followed suddenly 
by a prolonged and raucous snort! 

In astonishment every young eye was bent 








to the diapason of such a snore as only a big 
man in an uncomfortable position can emit. 

Amazed that such a thing could be, we 
looked in consternation at our teacher. There 
was a twinkle in her eyes and the corners of 
her mouth were twitching, but otherwise she 
preserved a severe countenance. Then, as a 
snore reverberated even louder than any that 
had gone before, she rose softly, glanced 
round and put a finger to her lips. Moving 
softly on tiptoe from bench to bench, she whis- 
pered a word to each pupil. One at a time we 
rose and moved cautiously to the open door. 
Within three minutes the room was emptied, 
and we all stood in a wondering group outside. 

“Sh! sh! Don’t disturb him,’’ the mistress 
whispered. ‘‘We’ll take a little recess. ’’ 

She listened a moment to the pandemonium 
within and, as an afterthought, stole to the 
door and, entering stealthily, drew down all 
the curtains of the little windows except the 





Still he did not wake, and we waited on 
while the boys blew squeakily on grass blades 
between their lips and the girls braided one 
another’s hair. The time seemed endless. Yet 
Miss Emmons laughed and seemed to be en- 
joying every moment: As four o’clock ap- 
proached, she sat with her watch in her hand. 

**As soon as it’s four,’’ she said, ‘‘we’)l all 
go home. School is dismissed then. He will find 
us gone; what a joke it will be!’’ 

She glanced at her watch again. ‘‘Only two 
minutes more. Let’s all get over the fence into 
the road, to be ready to go.’’ 

Before we were over the fence, however, a 
sudden clatter resounded inside the school- 
house. I thought the chair had given way; 
but a moment later one of the window curtains 
flew up, and the broad red face of the com- 
mitteeman appeared in the aperture. 

‘*Come back! Come back!’’ he boomed as 
he caught sight of us in the road. ‘‘I haven’t 
heard your classes!’’ 

As Miss Emmons shamefacedly led the way 
to the door, it was plain to see that she was 
a good deal disappointed. The committeeman 
met us benignly. 

** Ha, ha, ha!’’ he roared. ‘** Come right 
back. I guess I must have dropped asleep. ’’ 

“*T think perhaps you did,’’ Miss Emmons 
said as we filed in to take our seats. 

** Yes, yes, I must have,’’ he declared. 
‘*Il’m sorry. It was an accident—the heat, | 
think. I apologize. Now we’ll get to work. ”’ 

**But it is four o’clock,’’ Miss Emmons said. 

‘*No? Impossible! So late? Why, I really 
was asleep! Why did you not wake me?’’ 

‘*T did not like to break your rest.’’ 

The committeeman regarded her keenly. 
Then he began to smile until all his broad, 
ruddy face was wrinkled in good-natured lines. 

‘*T see! I see! Ha, ha, ha!l’’ he boomed 
again. ‘‘You didn’t wake me. And you drew 
the curtains! My dear young lady, it is borne 
in upon me that you enjoy a joke! So do I. 
And there’s going to be another,’’ he contin- 
ued, glancing round at us with a droll little 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Call the classes, please— 
the reading classes first, then the arithmetic, 
geography, grammar and history. ’’ 

First the class in the fourth reader recited. 
then the class in the third and the class in the 
second, and afterwards the little primer pupils 
took their places and read at length. he com- 
mitteeman commented, asked questions and 
took the greatest pains with each pupil. Fully 
an hour passed. 

Next came the arithmetic classes, with inter- 
minable examples at the blackboard ; to finish 
he had us sing the multiplication table in con- 
cert, joining in, himself, with a fine bass. An- 
other hour had dragged by. 

After that came geography, with questions 
by the score and long descriptions of the poles 
and of latitude and longitude. Two classes in 
grammar followed, with very practical illus- 
trations of the cases of nouns and the moods 
and tenses of verbs. Repeatedly he sent us to 
the board to write out sentences, some of which 
I remember to this day, they were so helpful. 

By that time, however, it was seven o’clock. 
The committeeman had been hearing classes 


one nearest the sleeper’s head. As she came | for three hours. But still the examination went 
out, she closed the door gently behind her;|on with no sign of abatement. The elass in 
then she led the way with her whole flock to | history was called, and that evidently was our 
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examiner’s stronghold. He began with Colum- 
bus and the discovery of America and made 
clean work down to the Revolutionary War. 
Never did a class get such a thorough combing- 
out—and by that time it was eight o’clock. 
The sun had set; but June days are long in 
Maine, and twilight comes slowly. In the 
westerly glow that came through the open door 
the old committeeman sat and told us stories 
of Washington and of Lafayette; and of Lafay- 
ette’s little son, George Lafayette, who came 
to live with President Washington at Mount 
Vernon after the Revolution ; and of an adven- 
ture the boy had with Miss Custis at Wash- 
ington’s mill on Hunting Creek. 

The twilight deepened, and the old commit- 
teeman stopped suddenly. ‘‘ My stars!’’ he 
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THE MELON-LIKE FRUIT OF THE PAPAYA 
TREE IS DELICIOUS TO THE TASTE 
AND EASY TO DIGEST 


was complicated by the likes and dis- 

likes, the childish whims fixed by age, 
with regard to the great food staples of the 
world. Each country had some food of its own 
that seemed absolutely necessary to the life of 
its people, and when they were unable to get 
what they were accustomed to it took almost 
literal starvation to drive them into trying 
something different. 

It is hard for a Southern planter to realize 
how seriously handicapped the members of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium were by 
the Belgians’ refusal to eat corn meal, which 
they considered to be food only for chickens 
and hogs. In England, also, people used corn 
meal with the greatest reluctance; indeed, a 
British high commissioner is reported to have 
said that one of the greatest services this coun- 
try could render England would be to send over 
fifty colored cooks to teach the English people 
how to use corn meal. 


QO: of the great problems of the war 


THE STORY OF RICE 


V Is are inclined to be indignant at the 
suggestion that what is good enough 
for us is not good enough for the 

Belgians and the English, yet think what a 

storm of protest we should have raised if our 

soldiers had been asked to live on soy beans 
or some other food that they had never tasted 
before! 

This reluctance to adopt a new food is shown 
very strikingly in the history of the rice indus- 
try in the United States. Rice was introduced 
into America in 1695, and our population has 
increased a thousandfold since then, yet to-day 
we cultivate less than a million acres of that 
remarkable cereal. In Japan, where all the 
cultivated land is only one third the area of 
the State of Illinois, they grow nine times as 
much rice as we do. More human beings live 
on rice than on wheat. There are provinces in 
India inhabited by millions of people where 
rice constitutes fifteen sixteénths of the diet. 
But Americans do not care for rice to-day, 
and consume only eight pounds apiece a year. 
They like sugar better, and, although, pound 
for pound, it is less nutritious than rice, they 
each eat almost ninety pounds of it in a twelve- 
month. The taste for rice and the knowledge 
how to cook it properly remain to this day 
local accomplishments of the Carolinas. 

: Americans are enormous consumers of milk; 

it is almost impossible for us to 

imagine our kitchens continuing 
without milk; yet the only milk 
sold in densely populated parts of 

China is human milk for babies and 

invalids. In Japan, although cows 

have long been used there as beasts 
of burden, no one knew how to 
milk them until after Perry landed 
in 1853, There is now no dairy 














A CASSAVA CAKE 
FROM HAITI 


cried. ‘‘Why, I do believe it is nearly night! 
My. dear young lady, I apologize again, for 
keeping you after school! But that is what 
you do, isn’t it, when your pupils misbehave 
and don’t get their lessons? Ha, ha, ha!’’ 
With twinkling eyes, he shook hands with 
Miss Emmons, and then with every one of us, 
and said good night. ‘‘I shall comeand see you 
again at the end of school,’’ he promised as 
he ambled softly away on his great bare feet. 
On the’ way home Miss Emmons said little. 
She had had her laugh earlier in the after- 
noon; but the old committeeman had laughed 
last and loudest. Dusk had fallen when we got 
home. Supper had been kept waiting for us. 
‘tWhy, Dolly!’’ the old squire cried—they 
joked so much that he had come to address 
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industry among those hundreds of 
millions of Orientals; yet they are 3 
as strong and healthy as we are. 
Since the sense of taste determines so 
largely what foods we shall eat, let us 
analyze this tasting organ of ours and see 
what the relation is between it and the 
nutritive value of foods. The pleasure of 
taste or its anticipation increases the flow 
of saliva, and that starts the digestive 
processes of the stomach and intestines. 
Experiments with animals show that the 
palatability of rations is a highly impor- 
tant element in nutrition. Although a ration 
may possess all the necessary food ingredi- 
ents, it will fail to nourish the animal 
properly if it is not palatable. But the 
palate is not, as many persons suppose, a 
guide to the detection of poisons, except 
that many of the deadly alkaloids of plants 
are extremely bitter. Examples of the fail- 
ure of taste to protect us may be found in 
the death of children from eating sweet 
wild parsnip, in the accidents from eating 
the deadly amanita mushroom, in the poison- 
ing of cattle from the eating of the loco weed, 
and in the danger from rhubarb leaves that 
are too old. 

Taste is, furthermore, peculiarly dependent 
on sight. Last year I brought home a butter 
substitute made from cocoanut. It was white 
and of a different texture from butter, and the 
children declared they did not like it and could 
not possibly eat it. I blindfolded them and 
gave them little pieces of bread, some buttered 
with dairy butter and some with the cocoanut 
substitute, and convinced them that they could 
not tell the difference by taste alone. 

What, then, is this wonderful sense of taste 
given us for if not to cultivate? Of course we 
can get along without cultivating it, just as 
we can hobble along without sight or with- 
out hearing. A man once proved that he 
could live and work three hundred days ata 
stretch on nothing except potatoes and milk. 
There are hundreds of thousands of poor 
Afghans who live for eight months of the 
year on dried mulberries and water. There 
are millions in British India who scarcely 
ever see anything except rice on their tables. 
Those are the undeveloped peoples of the 
world, so far as sense of taste is concerned. 

We make use of our sense of taste thou- 
sands of times a year. We talk about it as 
we do about the weather, —incessantly, — 
yet, just as we limit our knowledge of the 
weather to the small but important part of 
it that we happen to be in, so the range of 
our taste is too often limited to the few things 
with which we are familiar. 

If we can only cultivate a national taste for 
a wide variety of foods, we can do much to 
increase the adaptability of the American race 
to its rapidly changing environment. We can 
well take a lesson from the Japanese, who 
have introduced lessons in the cooking of for- 
eign foods into their girls’ schools. The man 
who is particular in what he eats is handi- 
capped, as everyone knows who has traveled 
with such a one. The cook dreads to have him 
come to her mistress’s house; the hostess is 
chagrined to see her best efforts wasted on a 
dish that her guest refuses. 

The whims of a child’s taste give way in 
many eases to a liking for the very things that 
at first it seemed impossible for him “to eat. 
What adult fails to remember his childish ab- 
horrence of tomatoes, green olives, Roquefort 
cheese or salad oil? We do not acquire those 
tastes merely by growing older, for 
grown-up Americans do not fancy all 
the delicacies of other lands. The 
Chinese taste for ten-year-old eggs, 
for example, is hard for us to under- 
stand, although they are really no 
more intense in flavor and smell than 
Limburger cheese is. It is also hard 
for us, to appreciate kava, the popular 
drink of Samoa, whieh the women 
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her quite familiarly. ‘‘Why, Dolly, did you 
have to keep them all after school to-night?’’ 
**No, sir,’’ she replied quietly. ‘‘The com- 
mitteeman visited us. He stayed rather late.’’ 
**T should say he did!’’ said the old squire. 
Miss Emmons vouchsafed no further infor- 
mation; but the next day, as we were hoeing 
corn out in the field, the old squire asked me 
how the committeeman had come to detain us 
so long. Before I finished the account of what 
had happened at the schoolhouse, the old squire 
burst out laughing, and he laughed all the 
way to the end of his row of corn. 
Afterwards, all through our next row, the 
old gentleman told me what an excellent man 
Dr. Mason was and what pains he took with 
the schools. ‘‘ You may think him a little 
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make by thoroughly chewing up the 

roots of the pepper vine and then 

mixing the mass with water. The 
Maoris and the Mexicans have a fondness 
for live grubs that seems strange to us; 
and so, too, does the fondness for high- 
tasting game in England. Americans look 
upon the high game flavor as an indication 
of the ‘‘presence of ptomaines. ’’ 

If such extraordinary tastes as those can 
be cultivated, is it not possible to teach 
whole races to eat new foods that are 
valuable and nourishing? The usefulness 
of doing so has been clearly proved by the 
danger that a nation with a fixed fashion in 
food runs when war threatens the supply. 

There are many new foods readily availa- 
ble for our use if we can only learn to like 
them. The soy bean of China and Japan 
offers a striking example. In Japan it 
covers, I am informed, a larger area than 
any other crop except rice. Hundreds of 
varieties of it exist in Japan and in China, 
and the uses for it are many more than 
ours are for the navy and kidney beans. In 
both countries the products of the soy bean 
take the place of milk. 

When we come’ to recognize the full value of 
the soy-bean curds, or ‘‘tofu,’’ and of the soy 
cheeses, and learn to use them to supplement 
our milk products, and when we come to 
appreciate the fine meat flavor of soy sauce, 
which is made by fermenting soy beans and 
wheat together, there will arise a demand for 
hundreds of millions of bushels of that remark- 
able field bean. Besides containing a very val- 
uable oil, the soy bean has in it vegetable 
proteins that are easily digestible..We Occi- 
dentals have used animal fats and animal pro- 
teins from milk, which is literally wrung by 














THE HAHTO VARIETY OF SOY BEAN 


hand from the udders of patient cattle, and 
have derived our high flavors from the protein 
of their dead bodies; whereas the Chinese and 
the Japanese have in large part taken their 
protein from soy-bean milk and their flavoring 
from the fermented soy sauce. 


SOY BEANS AND CASSAVA 


N 1878, Haberlandt, a noted Austrian bota- 
I nist, tried to introduce the culture of this 

bean into Austria-Hungary, but he met 
with little success, That failure, I understand, 
was a source of keen regret to Austrians when 
the war threw them on their own resources 
for vegetable oils. 

The cassava, or manihot, of Brazil is the 
great root crop of that gigantic country. The 
meal ‘made from the ground root is used to 
manufacture the most delicate cakes, some of) 
which are just beginning to appear in our 
most exclusive groceries as afternoon-tea deli- 
cacies, The meal itself, when freshly roasted, 
is used in Brazil to sprinkle over baked or 
boiled beans to give them a new and delicate 
flavor. One of our American foresters, Mr. 
Curran, recently visited the Brazilian forests, 
and on his return he informed me that he had 
made expeditions for weeks into the jungle 
with nothing but dry cassava meal for food, 
and that he considered it as the lightest and 
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queer in his ways,’’ the old gentleman said, 
‘*but that is merely external. In his youth he 
was finely educated, and he is one of the most 
worthy men who have settled in our county.’’ 

‘*What makes him go barefoot?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, my son, that is one of Dr. Mason’s 
peculiar ways, ’’ the old squire replied, smiling. 
‘*He thinks it is a good thing for the feet to 
go bare three months every year. He believes 
our feet are too much shut up in leather, and 
that if we would go barefoot in summer we’d 
not have cold feet in winter.’’ 

After that, whenever Miss Emmons came 
home from school at night a little later than 
usual; the old squire would glance roguishly 
at her and say, ‘‘ Well, Dolly, did the com- 
mitteeman pay you another visit to-day ?’’ 


THE FRUIT OF THE JABOTICABA IS BORNE ON 
THE BARK OF THE TREE. IT RESEMBLES 
THE GRAPE IN SIZE AND COLOR 


countries that he had ever tried. So delicious 
and nutritious an article could surely be used 
in many ways in this country. 

The cassava is the easiest crop in the world 
to grow in the Canal Zone. Thousands of acres 
of it could be put in that would yield three 
tons of roots to an acre. Small quantities of the 
roots have been sold for one dollar a hundred- 
weight to the United States Army commissa- 
riat in Panama, but no extensive use is being 
made of the cassava meal. Partly, at least, 
because the North Americans will not learn 
to like the native foods, great quantities of 
eanned goods are sent each week from this 
eountry to feed the transient population in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

Curiously enough, we import the cassava 
starch, but not the meal. Thousands of 
tons of it come in each year from the island 
of Java, presumably for sizings in cotton 
goods and for other commercial uses. Should 
some one start the fashion for cassava in 
America, millions of acres of plantations 
in the tropics would come into existence. 

Next to wheat, the chick - pea, or gar- 
banzo, is said to be the most important 
crop of Spain, and it forms an important 
article of export from Mexico to Spanish 
countries. It was known to the Greeks of 
Homer’s time; it is cultivated by the 
Chinese and the Egyptians, and is a pay- 
ing crop in Palestine, where the American 
missionaries have learned to like it; those 
missionaries consider it, when properly pre- 
pared, as hard to surpass as a breakfast food. 
The Italians and Mexicans in California have 
begun to cultivate it in recent years, and the 
Syrians in our large cities have created a 
modest demand for it. In parts of Colorado, 
Utah and California it grows luxuriantly. 

In this country our persimmon is still a wild 
species, but in Japan and China they have 
developed their Oriental species until it ranks 
with the orange as the most important fruit 
of the country. Americans who have lived in 
Japan become extremely fond of it, but in this 
country the fashion for it has been slow to 
take hold. Recently the introduction of better 
kinds and the experiments in methods of tak- 
ing out the ‘‘pucker’’ while the fruit is still 
hard have placed the persimmon on a new 
footing;.a campaign of education to teach 
people to eat it would mean extensive persim- 
mon orchards throughout the Southern States, 
where the tree will grow. 

Transportation is opening up the whole 
world, and new and varied foodstuffs will 
become available as soon as we learn to like 
them and create a demand for them. Cashews, 
jaboticabas, plantains, papayas, yams, quinces, 
passion fruits, ullucus and sapotes of South 
America, persimmons, bamboo shoots, jujubes, 
udo, wasabi, mumes, musjard oils and soy- 
bean products, with millets, litehis and water 
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chestnuts from the Orient, are a few of the 
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many vegetable foods waiting for the demand. 
It is generally believed that in some myste- 
rious way what a people eats is tied up with 
the complicated economics of the people them- 
selves, or that it has some basis in climate or 
in the value of the food itself. In my opinion, 
it is largely a matter of individual caprice of 
taste that has become fixed as a fashion. 
Economie reasons are no more exclusively 
responsible for what we eat than for the 
games we play. Had the Chinese instead of 
the Europeans first settled on these shores, rice 
and millet and soy beans would most certainly 
have been grown on millions of acres. Had the 
Egyptians migrated into our Southwest, they 
would unquestionably have taken the date palm 





and durra with them, just as the Italians 
brought their grapes and garbanzos. 

I know that fashions are looked upon as 
uncontrollable things, but let us see whether 
education cannot, after all, help to shape them. 

Our scientific institutions are closely attached 
to our great educational system. Largely as a 
result of the teachings of science, public opinion 
has decided that alcohol, as a food, must go, 
notwithstanding that its use is a habit that 
has come down to us from the time of primi- 
tive man. Public opinion has put a ban on 
spitting, and we are no longer annoyed by 
filthy street cars and hotel corridors. Public 
opinion has made the selling of infected milk 
a crime, and the dairy practices of a decade 





ago are now illegal. It is true that those are 
all regulations that relate to injurious things, 
but they indicate what will come as our knowl- 
edge of food values increases. Vast changes 
will surely occur when once we begin to edu- 
cate our sense of taste and properly to study 
it from the point of view of the people’s 
welfare. 

The war has vividly shown that a people 
with broad food tastes, quick to eat any new 
food, has less chance of being starved to death 
than the one that depends on the restricted 
menu. The acute shortage of food in the war 
was not of foods in general, but of foods we 
liked. Why not learn to like more kinds, and 
so open the world to the production of them? 


ONIONS AND HARTSHORN 







‘ LITTLE woman, 
ty: plump, black-eyed, 
with white hair 
brought smoothly down 
over her temples, and with 
a placid demeanor that 
seemed to belie the nat- 
ural quickness of her 
movements — that was Grandmother: Powell. 
Her placidity doubtless was an acquirement 
of the years, the outcome of the abundance of 
her experience; her quickness both of body 
and of mind seemed to be inherent. The few 
who remembered her youth have said that she 
was the liveliest girl on the frontier, with high 
spirits that perpetually overflowed. Once, when 
an occasion demanded, she proved that she 
had a reserve of energy and courage to meet 
an emergency. d 

The one great adventure in Grandmother 
Powell’s life was something of which she 
never boasted; indeed, she seldom or never 
mentioned it. But grandfather would tell us 
the story; taking us little ones on his knee, 
the tall, gaunt old man would reply to our 
questions with pretended reluctance, while a 
twinkle lurked in his blue eyes. 

‘*Now, now, what’s the need of going into 
that?’’ grandmother would interject at inter- 
vals, but we always got the full story. 

Grandmother Powell was born a Blake and 
came from western Massachusetts to the Gen- 
esee country in 1811. Large families were the 
rule then, but hers was the exception: Jona- 
than Blake had only two children, Anselm 
and Pauline, always shortened to Polly, who 
was five years younger than her brother. 
Great -Grandmother Blake was a frail little 
woman, who died early in 1812, when her 
daughter was fifteen years old. I suspect that 
the hardships of frontier life were fatal to her. 

Those hardships were real and not to be 
wholly avoided either by foresight or by 
energy. Great-Grandfather Blake possessed 
both qualities in large measure and was always 
one of the leading men of the community ; but 
neither he nor others like him could make the 
wilderness other than a wilderness. At that 
time western New York, from Oneida Lake to 
the Niagara, was a stretch of waving forest, 
broken only at widely separated intervals by 
a clearing here or a hamlet there, with a few 
tiny rough roads or blazed trails connecting 
them. Immigrants were pouring into it stead- 
ily, however, and each spring saw an influx 
that almost doubled the population. 

Great-Grandfather Blake’s first work, even 
before the coming of his family, was to build 
a log cabin. He erected a rather more preten- 
tious building than most of the settlers tried 
to construct; it had glazed windows, sawed- 
plank floors, and a double fireplace that opened 
both into the large living room and into the bed- 
room next to it. Overhead was a loft, reached 
by a ladder, that contained two more sleeping 
rooms ; and at the rear was a low-roofed kitchen 
with still another fireplace. 

This building stood some distance back from 
the Genesee highroad, later known as the 
turnpike, the one pretentious and continuous 
highway of the region, which ran from the 
Mohawk Valley to Lake Erie, and which, 
before the opening of the Erie Canal, was the 
great avenue of travel from east to west across 
the northern part of our country. Over it toiled 
the early settlers of northern Ohio, Michigan 
and much of Indiana and Illinois, and during 
the second war with Great Britain it was a 
very busy highway indeed. So, in a way, al- 
though the Blakes had no near neighbors, they 
were far from being in a lonely region. 

With the coming of war Anselm Blake 
promptly enrolled in the militia and marched 
away with his company to help protect the 
Niagara frontier. That left Grandmother Polly, 
then a girl of sixteen years, alone with her 
father. Great-Grandfather Blake had just been 
elected supervisor of the township and was 
very busy not only with the work of clearing 
his land but with the greatly multiplied tasks 
that the war had thrust upon him as super- 
visor. So he scarcely ever entered the house 
except to eat and to sleep, and the daughter 
was left to herself the greater part of the time. 
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It was fortunate for her that her work kept 
her busy and that, moreover, she was endowed 
by nature with high spirits, for otherwise she 
must have drooped; she keenly missed the 
companionship of the gentle mother who had 
been buried in a forest grave only a few months 
before. 

Money was scarce, as it always was in a 
frontier community. To collect even the light 
taxes then levied was a difficult matter, and 
in many of the sprawling and sparsely settled 
townships the tax collector was allowed to 
accept in payment various forest and farm com- 
modities: furs, pot and pearl ashes, wheat, 
corn and, sad to relate, even whiskey. The 
town then sold the articles and used the receipts 
to defray the public expenses. 

But the prosecution of the war demanded 
real money, and after 1812 collectors were for- 
bidden to accept anything else. Fortunately, 
the army created a market for the settlers’ 
produce; and when in 1813 the assessments 
were greatly raised, all except the thriftless 
and improvident had funds with which to 
meet their taxes. 

Early in the fall of that year the collector, 
while holding his sitting, was taken ill. He 
turned over to Great-Grandfather Blake the 
money that he had already taken in—six hun- 
dred dollars, the largest amount that had ever 
been collected in the infant community. Six 
hundred dollars was of course worth a great 
deal more in those days than it is now. 

Great - grandfather gave the collector a 
receipt for the money, which he 
planned to take to Canandaigua 
in a few days, in order to deposit 
it with the county treasurer. 
Meanwhile he put the coins and 
bills into a buckskin sack, which 
he laid on a shelf behind the pen- 
dulum of the big wooden clock, 
which reached from the floor al- 
most to the ceiling of the living 
room. 

‘*Daughter,’’ he said to grand- 
mother, ‘‘keep your eye on that 
money and don’t leave anyone 
alone in the room with it. We 
have honest neighbors, but all 
sorts of folks are passing the 
house that we don’t know any- 
thing about. On Friday I’ll take 
it to Canandaigua. ’’ 

Then he went back to his chop- 
ping at the edge of the cleared 
land, and Polly returned to her 
work. She was preparing a famous 
washing compound that was guar- 
anteed to start dirt from soiled 
clothes, and that had been handed 
down in her mother’s family for 
generations. One of its chief in- 
gredients was hartshorn, or what 
we now call ammonia. 

The fluid household ammonia 
now on sale everywhere was then 
quite unknown, but chemists sold 
hartshorn chips, or crystals, which 
were even more pungent than the 
diluted liquid. To make the wash- 
ing compound the housewife 
boiled the chips in soft water 
until they melted and then set the 
acrid, suffccating solution aside 
in a covered vessel to cool. She 
afterwards added lye made from 
leached wood ashes and also put 
in some melted fat and certain 
other ingredients the names and 
nature of which have been lost. 
The whole formed a kind of soft 
soap that, although it chapped 
the hands of those who used it, 
was very effective in removing 
dirt. 

Great-Grandfather Blake had 
brought a quantity of the harts- 
horn crystals from Albany on his 
last trip, and the sack containing 
them was stored in a chest in his 
bedroom. Getting a bowlful of the 
chips, and lighting a fire under 
a rude arch behind the house, 





Grandmother Polly started to 
brew the hartshorn in a brass 
kettle. Indoors the fumes 
would have been unbearable, and even in the 
open air she had to do the stirring with a long 
stick, while her eyes streamed tears. 

When the crystals had disappeared, she 
removed the kettle from the fire, covered it 
carefully and set it to cool on the edge of the 
stone hearth in the kitchen. By that time 
the supper hour was almost at hand. Through- 
out the afternoon she had heard the sound of 
her father’s axe at the edge of the clearing, 
interrupted at frequent intervals by the crash 
of a falling tree, but now all was silent in the 
woods. Something undoubtedly had called him 
away, but she knew that he would come in 
hungry and would expect to find supper await- 
ing him when he arrived. 

Hurriedly setting the table, she put potatoes 
to boil and the remains of a roast of beef to 
warm at the edge of the fire and then ran out 
and gathered a handful of onions from the 
garden. As she was doing so, she saw her 
father, accompanied by a stranger, passing 
down the road to the east. She was now sure 
that he would be late for supper. 

That would give her a chance to pick some 
blackberries that were still clinging to the 
brambles at the edge of the timber beyond 
the garden. Hurrying into the house, she laid 
the onions on the kitchen table, snatched up a 
pail and ran out to the blackberry patch. 

In ten minutes she had gathered the berries; 
the sun was just disappearing behind the tree 
tops as she returned to the house. Pail in 
hand, she passed through the doorway into 
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the living room, and stopped short. As she 
opened the door she thought she heard foot- 
falls on the floor, but now all was silent and 
nothing seemed to be disturbed. Then an odor 
greeted her nostrils that was not to be mistaken 
—the characteristic smell of onions, freshly cut 
or eaten. Remembering the handful that she 
left on the kitchen table, she walked swiftly 
across the room and glanced into the kitchen. 

The onions were gone, and the meat also had 
been pulled back from the fire. Some one had 
been lunching in the house during her brief 
absence. That in itself was not very alarming, 
especially in a new country where hospitality, 
asked or unasked, is always extended as a 
matter of course. But then she thought of the 
township tax money! In the twinkling. of an 
eye she stepped back into the living room and 
looked round. Close at hand in the corner, 
where the partition met the rear wall, her 
father had built a triangular clothes closet, 
with a door in front that lacked six inches 
of touching the floor and more than a foot of 
reaching the ceiling. This door was closed, but 
through the opening below it she saw the feet 
of a heavy pair of cowhide boots! 

Her father had a pair of such boots, but she 
knew that he was wearing them at that 
moment. There should be no others in the 
house. Reaching out, she softly turned the 
wooden button that fastened the closet door; 
but that offered her little security or satisfac- 
tion if a man’s feet were inside those boots— 
which she did not doubt for an instant. 

Two steps carried her to the big clock. She 
opened it with trembling fingers and looked 
inside. As she had feared, the sack containing 
the money was gone. Plainly the thief had 
stolen it first, and then, impelled by hunger, 
had lingered to eat and had remained longer 
than he had planned. 

Beyond the door leading to the bedroom, 
seven or eight feet from the closet, was her 
mother’s bureau, or chest of drawers, a massive 
article of furniture that never was moved with- 
out the aid of the men-folk ; but that, and that 
alone, would hold the closet door shut and 
keep the thief imprisoned. With a spring, 
she seized the end*of the heavy bureau and 
moved it a yard at the first effort. But there, 
for an instant, one of the short, sturdy legs 
caught in a crack of the floor and held fast. 

She had necessarily made considerable. noise 
in dragging the bureau along; and now came 
a roar of surprise and anger from within the 
closet. The wearer of the boots, his suspicion 
aroused, had thrust at the door with his hand 
and had found it fastened. 

Grandmother Polly never knew how she did 
it, but a second later the chest of drawers stood 
in front of the closet. At that 
moment the button flew from the 
doorframe, impelled by pressure 
from within; but simultaneously 
the bureau toppled back against 
the opening door and closed it with 
a crash. In spite of the furious 
efforts of the thief, the bureau 
firmly held him prisoner. 

The girl’s black eyes danced 
gleefully while she listened to the 
imprecations of the prisoner in 
the closet. 

But in a very short time she 
became grave again; her troubles 
were not yet over. For the thief, 
making use of the clothes pegs 
in the wall, was climbing up- 
ward; unless he were an extraor- 
dinarily large man, he would 
very likely be able to climb out 
through the opening at the top. 
Moreover, he was armed; the girl 
could see the barrel of a rifle or 
musket rising in advance of his 
head as he laboriously struggled 
up the narrow prism. 

The girl ran to the front door 
and looked in vain for her father, 
or for anyone else upon whom 
she could depend. But she did not 
cry out, for she did not wish to 
reveal to the thief that she was 
alone and frightened. 

Looking back, she saw a red and 
perspiring forehead rising above 
the door. She must do something 
without delay. The man was try- 
ing to thrust his gun out through 
the opening in order to threaten 
whoever might be in the room; 
but the narrowness of the closet 
hampered his efforts. 

At that instant she thought of 
the hartshorn, now cooled to the 
temperature of fresh milk, on the 
hearth in the kitchen. With flying 
feet she ran to the kettle, seized 
it, ran back, and dashed half of its 
contents into the thief’s face. 

Gurgling and choking, he clung 
for a moment to the top of the 
door, and then fell back in a writh- 
ing heap to the floor of the closet. 
His gun tumbled after him. 

‘*T’ll give you the rest of this,’’ 
Grandmother Polly cried, holding 
the kettle poised, ‘‘if you don’t 
keep still and behave yourself!’’ 

She was half strangled herself, 
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and the man behind the door was able only 
to wheeze and gasp breathlessly in reply. 

Grandfather Powell always liked to finish the 
story in his own way. 

‘*T was marching by myself,’’ he would ex- 
plain, ‘‘carrying a message from Fort Erie to 
Sacketts Harbor, when, along about dusk, I 
saw a young woman dancing up and down in 
the doorway of a house, shouting and beckon- 
ing to me as if she wanted to get acquainted 
the worst way.’’ 

‘*Now, now, father!’’ grandmother would 
protest. 

“*T didn’t knew her from Adam; but I ran 
up, and she grabbed hold of my arm and said, ‘I 
don’t want to kill him, but I don’t dare let him 
out without help! You’ll help, won’t you?’ 

‘**T will, miss!’ I says right off, without 
drawing breath, though I hadn’t the remotest 
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idea what she wanted. Then we opened the 
closet door, and I recognized the man, first 
glance, as Big Jake Martin, a deserter from my 
company ; and under him was an awful mess 
of rumpled clothes and a sack containing all 
of the town’s money, that he’d tried to steal. 

‘*There wasn’t any sprawl left in him; we 
had to pour water over him by the bucketful 
before he could stand alone or hardly breathe. 
And then Father Blake came from where he’d 
been helping a teamster stuck in the road, 
and we tied Big Jake up, and our captain 
attended to him later. 

‘* That was the first time I ever called on 
your grandma, but it wasn’t the last by a 
long shot,’’ said Grandfather Powell. ‘‘ She 
seemed kind of glad to see me lots of times, 
too; but I never got quite so warm a welcome 
as I did that first time—no, sir, never!’’ 





Q y Frank Lillie Pollack 


sat: bas in which Old Dicks cabin yields a strange treasure 


MONTH later the bank of that Ala- 
bama bayou was a busy place. The 
three Harmans had cleared Old Dick’s 

bee yard of its jungle and had neatly arranged 
in rows the gums that still lived. They had 
cleaned the old cabin, patched the roof, screened 
the window and door with wire and put in 
empty beehives for seats and shelves and 
tables. Alice’s few pots ‘aiid pans hung on the 
walls, and Carl had set upa work bench outside, 
where the sound of hammering seldom ceased. 

It had been a crowded month. Returning 
triumphantly to the plantation, they had had 
to buy lumber, tools and bee supplies and send 
for more money from their northern -bank. 
The clerk of the river boat agreed to land sup- 
plies for them close to the mouth of the bayou, 
and the total amount of freight, when got 
together, proved to be enormous. There were 
more than a hundred two-story hives, crates 
of frames, boxes of comb foundation, cooking 
and sleeping apparatus, weapons, ammunition, 
tools—‘‘a regular Robinson Crusoe outfit,’’ as 
Carl said. From the place where the steamer 
left the outfit, they laboriously rowed it up the 
bayou in a flatboat that they had borrowed, 
and then ‘‘toted’’ it up the hill to the cabin. 

It was the end of March. The bees were get- 
ting honey freely now from the titi and willow 
bloom, and it was the right time for transfer- 
ring them into their new homes. As fast as they 
eould nail the new hives together and fit them 
with frames of wax foundation, they drove the 
wild bees into them, placed the hives where 
the gums had stood, and carried the gums away 
to cut out the honey and the wax. For the 
most part the bees took kindly to this change 
of dwelling and set to work energetically to 
fill the new empty hives. Little by little the 
old negro’s gums disappeared and gave place 
to the trim pine hives of a modern apiary. 

To deal with the colonies lodged in the cabin 
and the stable was a harder problem ; but Carl 
finally solved it by putting a wire-cloth cone 
over the exit hole of the bees, so that they 
could go out but could not return. In a day or 
so nearly all the bees of the swarm were 
hanging in a huge cluster from the cone. The 
Harmans shook them off into a hive and gave 
them their own combs and queen, cut out from 
where they had been. Yet for a long time stray 
bees continued to return, perhaps absent-mind- 
edly, to their old home in the cabin. 

During that period of rush the three bee- 
keepers saw no more of Candler, the riverman. 
Passing his cabin one day in the rowboat, Carl 
found it apparently deserted—a fact that gave 
them all a vague feeling of relief. 

There was little time to think of anything 
except the bees. One by one they transferred 
eighty living gums and hived about thirty 
of the swarms from the buildings and hollow 
logs in the neighborhood. With great labor 
Carl and Bob cut down six or eight bee trees 
before they realized that they already had all 
they could handle. 

The middle of April was at hand, and the 
dewberry was in bloom. Everywhere the open 
slopes were white with the little flowering 
vines, and the bees went wild over the abun- 
dance. They filled up the hives too fast to give 
the queens room for egg laying, and in order 
to give them more room the apiarists worked 
from daylight until late at night preparing 
supers. 

“‘One thing’s certain,’’ said Bob wearily at 
night. ‘‘We’re going to get a crop of honey 
here, whether we ever get the bees shipped 
north or not.’’ 

‘*Knock on wood,’’ Carl advised. ‘‘Every- 
thing’s gone too smooth so far. ’’ 

Bob refused to knock, and the next morning 
the wind veered to the north and a cold rain 
fell. The work of the bees was cut short. For 
two days the rain lasted, and when it cleared 
again the sensitive honey secretion seemed to 





have been checked. The bees clustered in front 
of their hives, cross and idle. 

‘Surely the bee business is the most uncer- 
tain thing on earth!’’ said Bob dolefully, 
sniffing the air for some sign of a change that 
might start the honey flow again. 

In the midst of the anxiety a man suddenly 
strode over the hill from the spring; he was 
wet from the dripping woods and carried a 
gun over his shoulder. 

_ ‘‘Why, Mr. Candler!’’ cried Bob in astonish- 
ment. 

But Candler gave only a curt nod and looked 
grimly from one to another of the three 
apiarists. 

‘*T done told you-all not to come round here 
no more,’’ he said. 

‘*Yes, but bees don’t hurt us. That’s our 
trade,’’ said Carl lightly. 

Candler laughed harshly, then suddenly 
pushed his way into the cabin, where he stood 
scrutinizing the walls and floor with extreme 
attention. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ cried Alice. 

Without replying, Candler backed out again 
and looked contemptuously at the new bee 
yard. 

‘Them bees won’t stay in them patent hives 
of yourn,’’ he said. ‘‘Them’s wild bees. You 
oughtn’t to done it. Them bees don’t belong 
to you.”’ 

‘*Yes, we arranged it with the Mobile Tim- 
ber Company,’’ said Bob, whose temper was 
rising a little. 

‘*They don’t own ’em, neither. Me and my 
pardners bought ’em from Old Dick’s family, 
and we’re fixin’ to melt ’em all up for the bees- 
wax. You oughter have told me before you 
started. Now you’ve got to git.’’ 

There was a moment of silent amazement. 

‘*Well, we certainly won’t go,’’ said Bob at 
last. ‘‘Old Dick hadn’t any family, I know. 
We have a clear right to these bees, and we’re 
going to keep them.’’ 

‘*We’ll see about that when my pardners 
git back,’’ replied the riverman. ‘‘That’ll be 
the end of this week. They ain’t easy men to 
fool with, and if you ain’t gone by then you’ll 
wish you’d never come to Alabamy. ’’ 

Without another word he turned and strode 
into the woods. 

‘*We won’t lose our bees?’’ gasped Alice. 


‘*Certainly not. That fellow hasn’t the ghost | 
of a claim on them,’’ Carl replied. ‘‘We got | 


the outfit fairly, and nobody can run us off.’’ 
‘*We’re in it too deep to back out now, any- 
way,’’ said Bob gravely. ‘‘It would be ruin. 
Do you know what all this has cost?’’ 
‘*Ruin?’’ cried Alice, doubly alarmed. 
‘*T’ve been figuring up our expenses, and it 
scared me. All our railway tickets here, and 
these new hives, and freight, and two hundred 
pounds of comb foundation at sixty-five cents— 
the money has just melted away. We’ll have 
to get a good crop here this month to cover ex- 
penses, or we’ll all be broke when we get north 
again. Then there’ll be three hundred dollars’ 
freight on the car—if we ship the bees.’’ 
‘‘Well, we’ve just got to ship them, then,’’ 
said Carl. ‘‘And I don’t believe we’ll ever see 
Candler again. He saw that we had something 
valuable and tried to bluff us out of it. I suppose 
he thought he could scare us easily.’’ 
‘*He spoke of partners,’’ said Alice. 
‘tNonsense. He hasn’t any. Don’t let him 
scare you, Allie. We’ll see the thing through. ’’ 
They encouraged one another until they had 
recovered their confidence. Their spirits rose 
still more when that afternoon a change in the 
wind suddenly started the honey flow again. 
The next morning both bees and beekeepers 
resumed work at high pressure. The supers 
were rapidly filling up with honey, and Carl 
rowed out to meet the downriver boat and to 
send by it an order to Mobile for a honey 


‘extractor, an uncapping knife and a dozen 











“HOW ON EARTH DID THESE THINGS GET HERE?” 


empty barrels. At the same time he sent to a 
queen breeder for a dozen Italian queens, to 
be mailed in care of the boat at Mobile. 

The end of the week passed without any 
further sign from Candler or his mysterious 
partners. The extractor was to arrive in a 
couple of days, and the boys, going over the 
old cabin with strips of wire gauze, made it 
bee proof for the work of extracting honey. 
The floor was a particularly weak spot ; many 
of the boards were cracked and rotten, and 
Bob undertook to drive them all close together 
and nail them fast. He began at the farthest 
end, which had been roughly partitioned off 
as a bedroom for Alice. 

‘Why, these planks here aren’t even nailed 
down!’’ he remarked; and an instant later 
he uttered a cry of astonishment. ‘‘Seems to 
be a cellar under this house. ’’ 

‘*A eellar!’’ exclaimed Alice. ‘‘I thought 
the floor always sounded hollow there. Maybe 
there’s an ancient treasure in it!’’ 

Bob raised two of the loose boards. There 
was really a deep, dark hole underneath—not 
empty, but filled with something nearly to the 
top. Bob could dimly see a pasteboard box, 
and lifting it out, he opened it. It contained 
two dozen pearl-handled pocketknives, each 
wrapped in tissue paper as it had come from 
the factory. Reaching down again, the boy 
brought up an unopened box of cigars. 

Attracted by Alice’s cry of astonishment, 
Carl came in and gazed at the find almost in- 
eredulously. 

‘*How on earth did these things get here?’’ 
he exclaimed. 

**Guess,’’ returned Bob, feeling again in the 
dark hole. 

Two more boxes of cigars followed the first, 
then a case of handsome pipes, two cases of 
rifle cartridges, a ham in its canvas wrapper, 
and a box of cheap jewelry. As the litter of 


‘valuable stuff accumulated on the floor, the 


three beekeepers looked at one another in in- 
creasing amazement. 

‘*We must get to the bottom of this!’’ Bob 
exclaimed, and he got bodily into the cellar 
and began to throw out the contents. 

There was a heavy, unopened wooden box, 
marked to contain two dozen tins of salmon, 
two sides of bacon, grown rather damp and 
mouldy, another box of cigars, a bolt of musiin 
and a box of new revolvers. 

‘*‘Why, Robinson Crusoe never made a haul 
like this!’’ Carl exclaimed; but Bob was 
frowning, and his face grew dark as he groped 
after the hidden stores. 

It took half an hour to turn out the contents 
of the hole, and then the cabin looked like a 
general store after a whirlwind. There were 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of merchandise of 
every description, from canned tomatoes to gold 
watches, nearly all in unopened packages, 


_stamped with the names of city wholesalers, 


and in many cases addressed to country stores 
along the river. 

‘‘What does all this mean?’’ Alice cried. 

‘*Can’t you guess?’’ said Bob. ‘‘Warehouse 
pirates. River thieves. ’’ 

‘“Oh!’’ Alice gasped. 

‘*Good gracious!’’ Carl exclaimed. ‘‘You’ve 
hit it!’’ 

They had all heard a good deal that winter 
of the depredations of a gang of thieves on the 





DRAWN BY H.C. EOWARDS 


HE EXCLAIMED 


river that had been systematically robbing the 
warehouses at the boat landings. Many of 
the warehouses are remote sheds in the woods, 
protected only by a padlock, and sometimes 
containing much valuable freight. The thieves, 
who had got a great deal of plunder, had 
worked so cautiously that no one had ever set 
eyes on them, although traps and ambushes 
had been set for them. The Harmans had 
taken a lively interest in those tales of robbery, 
without dreaming that they were ever to come 
so closely in touch with it. 

‘*This is their cache; this is where they 
stored the loot,’’ Bob went on. ‘‘You see, the 
bees were their guards. Nobody except a bee 
man would ever dare to come here. Even at 
night the bees in the cabin would have swarmed 
out at a light. It’s the safest place imaginable. 
No wonder they didn’t want us to come here. ’’ 

‘*What are we going to do?’’ asked Carl, 
rather dubiously. 

‘*First of all, we must put this stuff all back, 
cover it up, and never make word or sign to 
show that we’ve seen it. It’s not our business 
really, and if Candler thinks we know nothing 
his gang may let us take the bees away in 
peace. We must get off as soon as we can—and 
Alice must go back to Uncle Louis’s at once. ’’ 

‘*T guess not!’’ cried his sister indignantly. 

‘* Don’t be foolish, Allie. These are real 
outlaws. No telling what rough work we may 
have, and it’s no place —’’ 

‘*Listen!’’ said Carl sharply, and after a sec- 
ond of tense silence he tiptoed to the window. 

Bob made a noiseless leap after him. Down 
at the bayou a very large rowboat was drawn 
up ashore, and three men were coming up the 
slope. Candler brought up the rear. All three 
of them carried arms, and were bearded, rough 
and wild-looking enough for any sort of river 
outlaws. 

Bob cast a frightened glance at the plunder 
littered about the cabin. ‘‘Stay out of sight, 
Allie!’’ he ordered. ‘‘Carl, you come out with 
me. We mustn’t let them get a look inside this 
cabin, or it’s all up with us.’’ 

The boys snatched up their guns and stepped 
outside, shutting the door. The leader of the 
three strangers was almost at the cabin—an 
immensely tall, thin, bearded man, with lank 
black hair and only one eye. His other eye 
had apparently been gouged, but he fixed his 
remaining one fiercely on the boys. 

** You-all ain’t gone?’’ he cried harshly. 
** Well, you’re sure goin’ now, and no time 
lost, neither!’’ 

‘*We said we wouldn’t leave, and we 
won’t!’’ Carl retorted. ‘‘ We’ve got a right 
here, and you can’t make us —’’ 

With an oath, the tall intruder swept the boy 
aside by a thrust from his rifle muzzle and 
strode toward the cabin. As Carl reeled back, 
Bob half raised his own rifle in desperation, 
but Candler struck it down with his hand. 

‘*None of that!’’ he growled menacingly. 

One-Eye had almost reached the door when 
the screened window frame swung open and 
Alice appeared inside. She looked white but 
determined, and she was training her long 
target pistol directly against the intruder’s 
chest. 

‘* Stop where you are!’’ she commanded. 
**One step f-farther, and I’1l certainly s-shoot!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Too SHARP A TURN 





FACT AND COMMENT 


HE easiest time for you to do a hard task 
is the earliest time possible. 


The Secret’s safe from Friend and Foe 
That you let No One know you know. 
HE man who is always demanding all that 
he earns is only too likely to forget to 
earn it., * we. 
ONTRACTORS say it is not the spirit 
of unrest among labor that bothers them, 
but the spirit of rest. 


HE cotton crop of 1918, according to esti- 

mates by the Department of Agriculture, 
is worth twice as much as any single cotton 
crop that we have had before, and three times 
as much as the cotton crop of 1914. It is valued 
at $2,067,000, 000. 


REAT numbers of caterpillar tractors, road 
rollers driven by steam or gas, concrete 
mixers, road graders, elevating graders, rock 
crushers, locomotives, railway tracks, dump 
cars, steam shovels, hoisting engines and elec- 
tric motors that our army has been using in 
France are to be used now in building and 
maintaining the national-aid highways. The 
War Department will bring them back from 
France, to be distributed by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. i 
LTHOUGH an ancient contract gives 
Denmark the right to redeem the Orkney 
Islands from Great Britain by paying the 
dowry of a Danish princess and the interest 
that has accrued on it, the Danes are not likely 
to claim the right. They transferred the islands 
to Scotland in 1468 as a pledge for sixty thou- 
sand florins, the dowry of the princess of 
Denmark who married King James III, and 
the deed of transfer, which still exists, par- 
ticularly states that they may redeem them. 
But the interest on sixty thousand florins for 
four hundred and fifty years would amount to 
perhaps a trillion pounds sterling. 


PEAKING of souvenirs, did anyone get 
anything better than the eighteen thousand 
‘‘doughboys’’ who brought back brides—from 
France, England, Scotland, Ireland? Those 
young women, as the American Legion Weekly 
Says, are as courageous as their husbands, for 
they have left home and people and native land, 
to dwell in a country where every face but one 
is the face of a stranger, and every- custom is 
new; but that spirit of adventure has always 
been the salt in our blood, and it will continue 
to give us, as Téhas given us in the past, men 
and women who do not fear 
To shake the iron hand of Fate. 
RUSSIAN who got a job in a New Jersey 
shipyard about two years ago proved to 
be an unusually competent rigger. Attracting 
attention only by his skill, he remained at 
work until April, 1919, when he took off the 
overalls of an American workman and donned 
the uniform of a Russian rear admiral. He 
was Othon, Baron de Richter. He had com- 
manded a Russian battleship squadron in the 
Baltic and had lost his flagship in battle at 
Riga Bay. After he came to this country in 
1917 the Bolsheviki confiscated his fortune; 
so he supported himself and his wife by work- 
ing at a trade until the Omsk government 
called him back into service. 
T is a public duty that rests upon us all to 
encourage every discharged soldier to keep 
up his insurance payments. About ninety per 
cent of the men, realizing that while they 
were in the army they were in the imminent 
presence of death, availed themselves of the 
opportunity to insure their lives; but now that 
they have come back to the comparative safety 
of civil life, nearly three fourths of them have 
discontinued their payments. The government 





is pledged to convert the war-time. insurance 
into some form of insurance generally in use, 
such as endowment or twenty-payment life; 
and it is a pity that men who deserve so well of 
the country as our soldier boys do should lose 
the benefit of what they have already paid in. 
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CONCERNING THE PLUMB PLAN 


N presenting the so-called ‘‘Plumb plan’’ 
I to Congress the leaders of the railway 

brotherhoods were careful not to use the 
usual rhetoric of the revolutionist. They speak 
of their proposals rather as much-needed re- 
forms than as reversals of the existing order. 
But we shall gain nothing by closing our eyes 
to the real character of their demands. Right 
or wrong, wise or foolish, inevitable or inde- 
fensible, the Plumb plan is revolutionary. 

The plan is revolutionary of course in its 
political aspects, for to transfer all the railway 
property from private ownership to govern- 
ment ownership is in itself an adventure in 
state socialism that is startling, and, moreover, 
there is no doubt that if that step is taken it 
will be followed by the nationalization of one 
important industry after another, until the 
state, through its politically chosen agents, 
owns and in large measure directs almost all 
the business undertakings of the country. It 
is still more revolutionary on the social and 
economic side. Implicit in its terms are the 
denial of the right of private property, the 
destruction of the status of employer and em- 
ployee, and the discouragement of individual 
initiative and enterprise in every direction. 

We need not say that to call a thing revolu- 
tionary is not at all to condemn it. Revolutions 
are sometimes beneficent; when they come in 
the fullness of time they cannot help doing 
at least relative good. The question for Amer- 
icans to decide is whether the conditions of our 
national life are such as to require a revolu- 
tion; and if so, whether this particular revo- 
lutionary proposal is adapted to the occasion. 

In spite of occasional glaring financial 
abuses,—for which the investors rather than 
the employees or the general public had to 
pay,—the railways under private ownership 
became the best-organized and most-efficient 
system in the world. Should they come under 
government ownership and committee manage- 
ment, we must resign ourselves to seeing the 
service deteriorate. The creed that the railway 
brotherhoods propose, ‘‘ for service, not for 
profit,’’ is the true one; everything would be 
better done if everyone believed and practiced 
that doctrine. But there is no reason to be- 
lieve that any considerable number of human 
beings are at present ready to practice it. The 
man who delights wholly in serving his fellow 
men is rare; he is of the salt of the earth. 

Moreover, the roads would be deprived of 
the stimulus of competition. They would not 
need to improve their service, and so long as 
the taxpaying public were not drained dry 
they would not need to make money enough 
to pay their bills. A commission partly made 
up of political appointees and partly of men 
who have a financial interest in making the 
service expensive and none at all in making it 
progressive may begin with the best intentions 
in the world, but it will not end by producing 
efficiency. The people at large are to buy and 
pay for the roads, divide the profits, when 
there are any, with the employees, and shoulder 
the losses by themselves. It is easy to see why 
the railway workers like the plan, but not so 
easy to see why other citizens should desire it. 

To one who still venerates the heroic figures 
of our history and the moral and political 
principles on which the country was founded 
the Plumb plan and the socialistic reasoning 
with which it is defended strike dismay. Imag- 
ine what Franklin would say if he' were told 
that the property a man accumulated by indus- 
try and thrift was not really his, and that 
he could not legitimately use it in extending 
industry and making it more profitable. Imag- 
ine Jefferson’s emotions on learning. that the 
government was to become a great bureaucratic 
machine, intriguing in every sort of private 
business and managing through its agents 
the chief industries of the country. Imagine 
Lineoln’s indignation. at being told that the 
people were divided into inevitably antagonis- 
tic classes and that the programme of a single 
class, even though it was opposed by a majority, 
could be rejected only at peril of paralyzing 
the national life. 

Our fathers thought that in American institu- 
tions, since they were founded on eternal veri- 
ties, they had found something that would defy 
time. The eternal verities have not changed. 
Collectivism, which means for the masses of 
us slavery under an autocratic committee and 
against which even the unfit. and the unfortu- 
nate who long for the protection of it would in 





the end rebel, cannot permanently prevail over 
individualism. It is individualism that has 
given us the sturdy, capable, enterprising type 
of man that the word ‘‘American’’ suggests. 
All that communism can offer is the loss of 
such men as he and, if it succeeds, a safety 
like that of docile cattle in a barn, fed and 
warmed by the farmer who owns and exploits 


them. 
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TALKING SHOP 


T is invariably a term of reproach; it would 
seem that to bring one’s business to the fore 
in social intercourse and invite another’s 

interest in it merits condemnation. Yet what 
an increase in dullness there would be if the 
embargo on talking shop were literally ob- 
served; what innumerable yawning listeners! 
Talking shop is as inevitable as speech about 
the weather, and usually it is far more inter- 
esting. Whether it isa merit or a defect depends 
almost entirely on the way in which it is done. 
The shop talk of the inventor of a machine 
may be more tedious than that of the man 
who merely operates it. The inventor may con- 
found and overpower you with a recital of the 
mathematical formulas and mental processes 
by which he arrived at his creation; the me- 
chanic may win your interest by his account of 
the reactions that the machine produces on him. 
No one is more attractive or agreeable or 
winning than the person who talks shop in the 
right way—with a perception of its humorous 
aspect and its place in the scheme of things. 
Such a talker makes you feel pleased because 
he is confiding to you the phases of life and 
work that interest him most. He does not seem 
annoyed by your ignorance of his subject or 
contemptuous of it; instead he is flatteringly ; 
eager to vindicate its importance in your eyes, 
humorously conscious of its importance in his 
own, and sensitively alert to any indication 
that he may be tiring you. When you are in 
the company of one who talks shop in such a 
manner, you are pretty sure to enjoy it and to 
respond with advances from your own little 
shop. And what a pleasure it is then to find a 
listener so understanding and appreciative! 
People who pride themselves on never talking 
shop are likely to prove in conversation ‘‘fault- 
ily faultless, splendidly null.’’ The matters on 
which a man’s hands and brains are chiefly 
engaged are those with which his lips should 
be most competent to treat. But remember 
that in social intercourse there is no monopoly 
more abhorred than that of conversation. 
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THE COST OF LIVING 


HE leaders of the railway brotherhoods 

did a service to the community at large, 

and especially to the laboring man, when 
they directed attention to the fact that contin- 
ually rising wages do no one any good so long 
as prices continue to rise with them, and when 
they admitted that other fact that higher wages 
are simply another influence toward increasing 
the cost of living, unless .influences tending to 
lower prices can be brought into play. 

Under the stimulus of the suggestion that 
unless prices did actually begin to fall railway 
labor would demand another large wage in- 
crease, administrative officials and members of 
Congress have displayed almost feverish ac- 
tivity in attacking a problem that they had 
neglected — not so much, probably, from in- 
difference as from a feeling of helplessness. 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing to be 
done to cause any immediate fall in prices 
unless we can find a way to prevent persons 
who have things to sell from getting more than 
a normal profit from them. Of course a panic— 
a general breakdown of credit—would accom- 
plish a great deal, but no one wants to see that, 
for it would only replace inconvenience and 
hardship with actual misery. 

There is good reason to believe that many 
persons, manufacturers and merchants alike, 
are asking more than the normal profit, for 
reasons that The Companion outlined a few 
weeks ago. The serious agitation of the whole 
question may persuade those men that it 
would be wise to make their margin of profit 
smaller. If it does not, there is something to be 
hoped from the prosecution and punishment of 
notorious offenders. That was the method which 
kings used to take in the days when their word 
was law. History is full of examples of kings 
who hanged or imprisoned or mulcted those 
who ‘‘took advantage of the poor.’’ Modern 
governments proceed more slowly and punish 
more leniently, but they can do something. 
President Wilson’s suggestion that the price of 
articles as they leave the producer be stamped 
on them whenever that is possible is interest- 





ing. It would be an unprecedented step, and 
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in case excessive profits were being made it 
would not show whether the wholesaler, the 
jobber or the retailer was at fault; still it 
might help. Moreover, there is much extrava- 
gance on the part of the people at large. It is 
the testimony of all shopkeepers that there are 
plenty of purchasers for goods at any price, 
however high, and that most customers demand 
the best and most expensive things. 

But after all that can be done has been done, 
prices are pretty sure to remain high for some 
time. We may hope that they will go no higher, 
but they will not fall abruptly to the levels of 
five years ago. They are the inevitable results 
of withdrawing forty millions of men from 
profitable industry, and of killing or maiming 
ten millions of them; of the heavy taxes that 
the tremendous war debts have made neces- 
sary ; of the inadequate supply of food and raw 
materials and manufactured goods to meet the 
needs of the world. If we could shut ourselves 
up from the rest of the world, and put an 
embargo on all commerce, the influence of 
the first and third causes would be diminished ; 
but we cannot decently do that, and if we 
did our great tax levies, five or six times 
what they used to be, would alone be a 
potent engine to keep prices in the air. Taxa- 
tion is always a burden on industry and is 
inevitably reflected in the prices of the things 
that industry produces. 

There are only two ways of permanently 
reducing the cost of things: paying off our war 
debt, which will take time, and increasing the 
production of goods, which in the present dis- 
turbed state of industry is not easily accom- 
plished. 

es 


PENMANSHIP 


E amazing report that came to us some 
| weeks ago from England, that educators 
proposed to have children taught to 
print, instead of to write, their letters, empha- 
sized afresh the illegibility that is, and has 
always been, the bane of penmanship. It was 
asserted that the time lost in printing—an in- 
fantile process, slow and disjointed—would be 
balanced by the time saved in reading. In these 
days of costly and universal education, not one 
man or woman in ten writes a letter that can 
be read at first sight, and many hundred men 
and women write letters that their correspond- 
ents are expected to decipher as Orientalists 
decipher cuneiform tablets—by a painstaking 
system of comparison. The Orientalist is re- 
warded—we hope—by the enlargement of his 
area of knowledge. The correspondent prac- 
tices an unremunerative patience, which grows 
thin under repeated trials. Hence the universal 
welcome accorded to the soulless encroachments 
of the typewriter. 

The script used by Americans and Europeans 
(outside Germany) is simple and beautiful. 
It can be easily mastered, and its excellence 
is so obvious that only slipshod carelessness 
can deprive it of all distinction, and only per- 
verted ingenuity can render it unintelligible. 
Sir Walter Scott complained that his eldest 
son’s penmanship bore a happy resemblance 
to a hen partridge scratching in the dust; and 
Thomas Hood wrote despairingly to a female 
correspondent that he could decipher nothing of 
her letters except the address, which he knew, 
and the signature, which he guessed. He tried 
to make the lady believe that he toiled, and 
toiled in vain, to construe her mysterious 
sentences; but no hard - worked professional 
humorist ever had that much leisure to spare. 
The illegible letter writer assumes that no one 
except himself—or herself—is ever in a hurry. 
He scribbles his missives at lightning speed, 
and only men endowed with 


... eternal youth 
And nothing else to do 


can waste their time in reading them. 

Good penmanship—a ‘‘handsome hand’’—is 
an asset in life; not a commercial asset neces- 
sarily, but one that invariably arouses interest 
and inspires admiration. There is something 
marvelous in the thought that millions of people 
use the same script, yet that everyone puts 
into those twenty-six letters something of his 
own spirit and personality. Apart from na- 
tional characteristics (Frenchmen do not write 
like Englishmen), there are individual char- 
acteristics, and sometimes family character- 
istics. The writing of father and son, of 
brothers and sisters, shows often a marked 
yet elusive resemblance, like the resemblance 
of the sea god’s daughters, ‘‘neither alike nor 
unlike, but as the faces of sisters should be.’’ 
That is frequently a subject of pride. The 
granddaughter of a distinguished American 
jurist, whose signature was strikingly like her 
grandfather’s, had it engraved upon her visit- 
ing cards for the enlightenment and edification 














of her friends. It was a comely signature, 
singularly devoid of twists and twirls. 

In whatever shape Cadmus gave the alphabet 
to a waiting world, he provided the medium 
through which all generations of men might 
disclose the pent-up thoughts they wanted to 
release, and display the quality of their work- 
manship in an art destined to be indestructible 
until the destruction of the world. 


6 
IMMIGRATION 


IV. Immigration and Americanization 


"Tam sudden outburst of patriotic desire to 
Americanize our alien population is a 
direct result of the war. Americanization 

committees are being organized everywhere. 
People are holding meetings. Men are making 
addresses. Magazines and newspapers are filled 
with discussions of the subject. The nation 
has come all at once to realize how vitally 
necessary it is to weld our heterogeneous popu- 
lation into a more homogeneous whole. The 
loyalty of the great majority of our foreign- 
born fellow countrymen during the war is 
unquestioned and unquestionable. Our soldiers 
and sailors of foreign birth and parentage 
fought gloriously. Nevertheless, a very impor- 
tant task of assimilation still remains to be 
done. The statistics collected by the draft 
boards show that there are many millions of 
illiterates and of non-English-speaking adults 
in the United States. The problem of illiteracy 
among our native-born, which was serious 
enough in itself, has been greatly complicated 
by having several hundred thousand aliens 
who cannot, speak or understand English come 
into the country every year. 

The first stage in making Americans out of 
our foreign-born population must be to give 
them a speaking and reading knowledge of 
English. But a common language is only the 
first step. The alien must also adapt himself 
to American standards of living; that is, to 
American standards of cleanliness, of hygiene, 
of publie order and safety, and the like. But 
Americanization is more, even, than getting a 
little education and adopting new standards of 
living. Besides those things it means teaching 
such an understanding and appreciation of 
our history, our institutions and our govern- 
ment as will inspire our foreign-born with 
the desire to become American citizens. Thus 
naturalization should be the final stage in 
completely amalgamating our foreign popula- 
tion into our bedy politic. Wholesale and 
forced naturalization is to be condemned. A 
man must be a thorough American before he 
can become a useful Ameriean citizen. 

‘The Americanization campaign is of supreme 
importance. It deserves, and should receive, 
universal and hearty support. It will cost mil- 
lions of dollars and will require the services of 
all who love their country and their fellow 
men; but it will be worth it. 

Immigration and Americanization are obvi- 
ously related. Real Americanization can never 
be accomplished without reducing the number 
of immigrants, for there is a limit to our 
national power of assimilation. Restriction is 
a necessary and logical part of the programme. 
Without it we are simply bailing the boat 
without stopping the leak. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


(From August 14 to August 20) 


independence of any other nation. He said, | 
however, that under certain circumstances it | 
might involve a compelling moral obligation. 
Although not opposing interpretations or reser- | 


vations, he strongly dissented from the view 


| that such interpretations or reservations should | 
| become part of the act of ratification. 


eS 


ABOR TROUBLES.—Strikes were re-| 
ported in many parts of the country, the | 
most serious being those that tied up for a brief | 
period the Brooklyn Rapid Transit and Inter- | 
borough Rapid Transit systems in New York. | 
In Pittsburgh, where a strike of 3000 motormen 
and conductors had stopped trolley transporta- | 
tion, the receivers of the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company filed a suit for $900,000 damages 
against the local division of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees. e 


NGLAND.— Premier Lloyd George ad- 
dressed the House of Commons, setting 
forth three important decisions of the govern- | 
ment. The first was that the limiting of imports | 
to those granted special license would be aban- 
doned on September 1, and measures to prevent 
‘‘dumping’’ put into effect. The second was | 
that the government would buy out the owners | 
of coal lands who received royalties from 
mining companies, give the miners a share in | 
the control of the mines, and establish a fund | 
for improving the living conditions of the 
miners. The third was to recommend the es- 
tablishment of a joint industrial council of 
employers and employees and a forty-eight- | 
hour week and a living wage that should 
apply to nearly all industries. 
e | 
EXICO.—The United States government | 
issued a warning that, if the rights of its | 
nationals were not respected, a radical change 
in policy toward Mexico might be necessary. | 
——Two American airmen, Lieuts. P. H. | 
Davis and H. G. Peterson, who, owing to| 
engine trouble, had to descend upon Mexican | 
soil, were seized by bandits and held for ransom. 
Part of the ransom money demanded was paid, 
but Capt. Matlack of the American army suc- 
ceeded in aiding the captives to escape without | 
paying the full amount. Immediately upon | 
their return a punitive expedition into Mexico | 


in pursuit of the bandits, and asked that the 
American forces be recalled. 


S 


ERMANY.—The new German constitu- 
tion provides that no state may have more 
than two fifths of the votes in the Imperial 
Council, and thus limits the power of Prussia. 
The people elect the president for a term of 
seven years. The direction of the foreign policy 
of the country is in the hands of the chancellor, 
who is appointed by the President and appar- 
ently not responsible to parliament. Individual 
states will have legislative rights, but the im- 
perial law will supersede the laws of individual 
states. ——German soldiers and officers accused 
of crimes in formerly oceupied regions of France 
began to arrive at Lille for trial. 


e 
USSIA.— British warships in the Gulf 
of Finland engaged and sank several 
Bolshevik war vessels. The Bolshevik move- 
ment to cut off Adm. Kolchak’s retreating 
troops was checked, and Gen. Denikine con- 


| tinued his advance. The populace of Odessa ex- 


pelled the Bolsheviki from the eity ; the soviet 


claring Adm. Kolchak and the All-Russian 
cabinet at Omsk to be outlaws and subject to 
immediate arrest. e 


TALY.—Gen. Pershing arrived for a three- 
days’ visit and received a distinguished 





OST OF LIVING.—The House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture drafted amendments to 
the food-control bill, authorizing the President 


to fix a fair price on all necessaries and giving | 


him power to impose a heavy fine or imprison- 
ment on any producer or dealer, except retail- 
ers doing a business of less than $100,000 a 
year, who sells his wares above the fair price 
determined on. Att’y-Gen. Palmer, appearing 
before the committee, opposed the amendment 
as too drastic.—— Seizures of hoarded food- 


stuffs were made by local and government | 


agents in Detroit, Nashville, Cleveland, Boston 
and other places. Director-General Hines 





issued a warning that shortage in production | 


or in transportation of coal might be made the 
pretext for an advance in the price of coal, 


welcome. King Victor Emmanuel conferred on 
| him the Grand Cross of the Military Order of 
| Savoy, the highest Italian military decoration. 
| e 

APAN.— An imperial reseript, issued at 


Tokyo, announced that local self-government | 


had been granted to Korea as a step toward 
bestowing full autonomy. 


e 


_— -PERSIAN TREATY.— The 

French press criticized sharply the terms 
of the treaty by which Great Britain acquires a 
position of control over Persia, and denounced 
it as a violation of the covenant of the League 
of Nations. ° 


and stated that there was no shortage such as | 


would justify an advance. 
e 

ONGRESS. —The President vetoed the bill 
to repeal daylight saving, but both House 
and Senate voted by more than the necessary 
two thirds vote to override the veto.—The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations held a 
conference with the President in regard to the 
peace treaty. The President emphasized the 
view that the covenant of the League imposes 
no legal obligation upon the United States to 
use armed force in protecting the territory or 


RMENIA. — The temporary premier of 
the Armenian republic, M. Sikhatissian, 
| reported a powerful movement against the 


republic by Turks and Kurds under Enver | 
Bey and appealed for immediate military as- | 


| sistance from the Allied governments. 


e 
| | eo OF WALES’S VISIT.—On An- 


gust 15 the Prince of Wales sailed from | 


Newfoundland to St. John, New Brunswick. 
On August 18 he landed at Halifax at the exact 
spot where his grandfather landed in 1860. 
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was started. The Mexican consul at Presidio, 
Texas, declared that Mexican troops had gone | 


“YY 








forces were said to be evacuating Kiev and the | 
Ukraine. The Bolsheviki issued a decree de- | 
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The character of the per- 
formance, of course, goes 
without saying. We direct 
your attention to the 
beauty of the design. 





Hupmobile Enclosed Types — Sedan 
and Coupe, $2185, f.0.b. Detroit. 
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September the Orchardman 


On 
September is an Orchardman- 
“ the lord 
f purpling grapes, and 
2 coals rich and rare, 
And cornfields,too;-he stores 
the precious hoard, 
While fruity odors fill the 
' drowsy air. 


Arthur Guiterman 




















THE USES OF ADVERSITY 


) WISH I could slide along in business as 
“ easily as George Seagrave,” said John 
Nelson, as he joined his father in the 
library after dinner. 

“What’s up now?” asked his father. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the son, ‘‘only 
George has just been appointed assistant general 
manager of his father’s firm. It doesn’t seem right 
for a fellow to have an advantage like that given 
to him, while fellows like me have to dig for every- 
thing they get.” 

“But that seems to be the way the world is made, 








John, and the more I see of it the more I’m con- | 


vinced it’s a capital arrangement. I used to feel as 


you do, but I’ve lived long enough to see a great | 


many things adjust themselves. There is a law of 
compensation at work, my boy, and no class has 
all the advantages. It would be a very poor world 
if we all slid along as easily as George does.” 
“What do you mean by that?” asked the son. 
“Just this: it takes opposition or hardship, or 


whatever you please to call it, to bring out the best 
in us and make us good for anything. You know | 
the old saying, ‘It’s three generations from shirt | 


sleeves to shirt sleeves.’ A man goes out in his 
shirt sleeves and gets his living, but he decides 
that his children shall have more opportunity than 
he, so he gives them an education. The sons make 
money by their educational advantage, and they 
pass it on to their sons, who have never known 
the struggle of acquisition. The sons’ sons go 
through it. And so the shirt-sleeve process begins 


again. It doesn’t always happen so, but it happens | 


with sufficient regularity to form the basis of a 
proverb. The exception proves the rule.” 

“Yes, but it needn’t be so,” replied the boy. 

“IT know that,” replied the father, “but there is 


enough truth in it to prove what I want to say. | 
Even God himself put the Jews through the proc- ; 


ess of adversity to whip them into shape. It 
was only about four hundred miles in a bee line 


across the wilderness. But God made the Jews | 


take forty years to get to Canaan, because He 
wanted to toughen them and make them ready for 
the conquest, when He got them there. The Bible 
says He ‘led them not through the way of the land 
of the Philistines, although that was near.’ They 
would have got there too quickly to stand the hard- 
ship. And if they had defeated the Philistines, they 
would have been unprepared for a still worse 
enemy; I mean the opulence and plenty of Canaan. 
“Men are defeated by easy victories and cheap 
successes more than by adversities. Disraeli was 
hissed down in the British Parliament when he 
made his maiden speech. But that only toughened 
his fibre and stiffened his resolve. Grant’s re- 
verses were the school in which he learned how 
to win his later victories. It makes all the differ- 
ence whether a closed door is a final rebuff or an 
invitation to battle through. I’m more.-afraid of a 
cheap and easy success for you than I am of 
struggle. If you struggle before you achieve, you 
will have character to hold you steady when suc- 
cess arrives. The trouble with many persons is 
that they have no character to go with their acqui- 
sitions. It is a case of diamonds on dirty fingers. 
“Have you never seen. an engine pounding itself 
to fieces on a slippery rail in winter? What it 
needed was sand, opposition. Friction spelled 
progress. Even a kite can’t rise with the wind. It 
must ascend against it. Don’t spend your time 
quarreling with the order of things or fretting 
about some one else’s easy success. An oak grows 
in the open, tortured by a thousand storms. The 
hothouse plant never knows the glory of the sky.” 


os 


YET LIVING 


FTER Meta Deal had gone, Pauline 
went up to her room and locked the 
door. She was angry and hurt, and she 
did not want to see anyone. To think 
that Meta Deal should calmly ask her 
for Roy’s letter—Roy’s last letter, the 














most sacred thing she*had in the world—to read to | 


her club girls! It had seemed like a desecration 
almost to have it framed in her room; she had done 
that only because the thin paper would soon wear 
out, even with her reverent handling, and she 
simply had to see itevery day! But the idea of sug- 
gesting that it be read aloud to a lot of girls who 
had never even known Roy—Pauline remembered 
how she had felt when Sadie Cummings walked up 
to it and read it only the other day. Half-uncon- 
sciously she crossed to her desk and read for the 
thousandth time the words she knew by heart. 
“This is to tell you not to worry, dear. I got a 
few scratches, but nothing at all compared with 
most of the boys. If you could see their courage— 
I tell you, it makes life a great thing. When it’s all 
over and we can begin our life, dear, we’ve got to 


keep it as big as this. We’ve got to keep our vision | 


of the divine courage and patience and unselfish- 
ness and love hidden in commonplace lives. Of 
course I don’t need to say this to you, of all people! 
But it is a joy to write it because I feel as if in 
that way I were coming a little bit nearer you.” 


The weak, straggling writing broke there, and 
then a line was added: “A bit tired. Think Ill 
| take a nap. My love, dear, forever.” 
| He never had wakened from that nap. For- 
| warded with the letter was one from his nurse. 
| He will be an endless inspiration to all of us who 
| knew him,” she had written. ‘‘I wish I could make 
| you understand what his mere presence and his 
| example of courage and cheerfulness have been 
| to others in the ward!” 
| The old, overwhelming grief swept the girl. It | 
| was not for herself, she sobbed; it was not! It was | 
| because the world needed him so. He would have 
made such a wonderful surgeon—all his teachers 
had said so. To have a life like that cut short was | 
cruel beyond words. 

And then a strange thing happened. As clearly 
as if it were before her, Pauline saw Sadie Cum- | 
mings’s face as she stood reading that letter. More | 
than that: she seemed to see Sadie Cummings’s | 
| very self as she had been since —less wild, less | 
flippant, blunderingly and crudely, but honestly, | 
reaching out for better things. Pauline sat there, 
trying to think out this new, hard thing. Did she 
really want Roy’s life to go on in the world, or did | 
she want to keep it for herself alone, sharing its 
beauty and its inspiration with no one else? That 
was the question. At last Pauline rose and went to 
the telephone. | 

“Is that you, Meta?” she called. “Meta, I’ve | 
been thinking about that letter. I was selfish. I | 
see that now. You may read it to your girls.” 
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A RABBIT DANCE 
[' was late afternoon of a perfect spring day, 





writes a friend of The Companion, and when | 
my cows did not come at my calling I followed 
the old path across the pasture, thinking that I 
should find them in what I called the “cow parlor” | 
—a roomlike place between two towering pine 
trees. I went round a little bog, where sweet spring | 
| flowers would soon be blooming, over a big, flat 
| rock covered deep with moss, down a little hill, 
| round a turn, and I was looking straight up into 
this “parlor,” and there a sight met my eyes that 

I shall never forget! | 

That big room was filled with rabbits—big rab- | 
bits, smaller rabbits and baby rabbits. | 

| When I first saw them they were all going round | 
and round and round; then they all stopped an 
instant, then all began to jump straight up and 
down as if they were trying to see which could 
jump the highest—and the baby rabbits jumped as | 
high as the rest. Some of them came down sprawl- | 
ing, only to scramble to their feet and try again. | 
Suddenly they stopped jumping and all began to | 
go round and round. 

I let my eyes rove a little, and just below, peer- | 
ing out from a leafy screen, I saw my two cows | 
watching the dance. Letting my eyes come still | 
| nearer, I had another big surprise: not two yards 
away from me, sitting down with his back against 
the trunk of a small tree, was the largest gray 
rabbit I have ever seen. His paws—or feet—were 
folded over his breast, and he was as rigid as if 
carved from stone. What was he doing apart from 
| those gay revelers—what was his business there? 

If he was a sentinel, why did he not give the alarm 
| when I first came on the scene? I was so near 
| he must have seen me. I like to think that he was 
saying to himself: 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? Well, I’ve seen you up round 
| here times enough, and I guess that anyone who 
| talks as silly as you do to two old cows won’t hurt 
} us!”? 

The dance was still going on, and I was feeling 
more and more as if I were in a dream. Round 
and round, round and round, they went, jumpity, 
jumpity jump, when my big cat, which had fol- 
lowed me over the pasture, gave a bound forward ; 
then, whiff! Not one rabbit was to be seen! With- 
out sound they vanished! I looked to see what the 
| big, gray rabbit was doing. The tree was there, 
| but nothing else. The patriarch had vanished with 
| the rest. My cows now came out of their leafy 
| bower and took their homeward way. The show 
| was over. 
| I stood there a long time. There was a soft 
| twilight glow over the old “parlor,” silvering the 

giant arms of the trees, and glistening, like frost, 
| on the thick pine carpet. I hoped that the dancers 
would return, but not a rabbit—not even one little 
baby rabbit—came back; and so I walked home 
in the deepening twilight thinking that I had been 
privileged to witness a wonderful and unusual 


sight. 
ee 
EARLY AIR FIGHTING 








| disabled machine. They found the engine com- 


do with the baby touched him vitally. In a moment 
they were standing like two ghosts beside the crib. 


the baby coughed again. 





gunfire an English observer, who was called 

Africa by his comrades, brought over an 
elephant gun with which he meant to counteract 
the rifie fire of German flyers. 

“That ought to break things if you can hit ’em,” 
said the commanding officer as he picked up a 
cartridge. 

‘It stopped more than one full-sized elephant,” 
said Africa. 

The observer took the gun and a pocketful of the 
cartridges up with him on his next trip, says Mr. 
Boyd Cable in an article that appears in the Corn- 
hill Magazine. He instructed his pilot carefully. 

“You dodge her about till I can get a fair shot, 
at anything round thirty or forty paces. You don’t 
need to bother about keeping that range or position 
more than a second or two. I don’t try to aim this 
old gun; snap shooting is good enough for me.” 

Finally they encountered an enemy aéroplane, 
and the pilot spent ten minutes dodging for posi- 
tion, while the German fired at them with a rifle 
and then with an automatic pistol. At last came a 
| moment when the two machines flew almost broad- 
side on. The pilot, who was sitting behind Africa, 
saw him swing the huge gun to position, and ap- 
parently, before the butt had well touched his 
shoulder, bang! it went off with a report like a 
fieldpiece. ie 

“His nose and tail sort of folded up together— 
like a jackknife shutting,” said the pilot in deserib- 
ing the crash of the German. 

After that there was less joking at Africa's 
expense, although many of his friends were con- 
vinced that his winning shot was a fluke and that 
he never could repeat it. They had to revise that 
opinion after Africa’s next fight, when again, on 
his first fair shot, his enemy collapsed and burst 
into flames. 

On one occasion Africa was out on reconnois- 
sance, and there was no machine in flying order 
| at the park when a German arrived and proceeded 
, todrop bombs. As the men of the squadron watched 
the enemy sail away, one of them shouted: 

“There’s one of ours coming back! It’s Africa!” 

Presently the squadron saw the machine swerve 
and cut across the path of the German. The enemy 


Bente Allied airmen had developed machine 





| made desperate efforts to break clear, but he was 

outflown and found it impossible to escape. Africa 

tried his new machine gun, and when it jammed 
| he hitched the elephant gun into position. His first 
| Shot missed. Then the enemy secured position and 
| rapped off a few shots. At last a fair-and-square 
| chance came as the pilot swept across the enemy’s 
| tail. Once more the big rifle jumped and flamed 
| and roared. The German plane lurched and spun 
| wildly, then righted, and with engine stopped 
went down in a long volplane. 

Africa and his pilot landed beside the wreck 
and watched the German slowly climb out of his 


pletely destroyed. 
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NIGHT NERVES 


T two o’clock in the morning the baby woke 
A up and coughed slightly. Sue thrust a frantic 
elbow into her husband’s side. 

“Bob! Bob! Wake up! The baby’s coughing!” 

“Whassamatter? Whassamatter?” burbled Bob 
sleepily. 

“Baby’s got a cold, Bob. He’s been coughing 
dreadfully. O dear! I’m so afraid of croup or pneu- 
monia or tuberculosis. Wake up, Bob; I want you 
to come and listen to baby’s breathing.” 

Bob was wide-awake now. Anything that had to 


Bob put his head down and listened. Just then 


“By George! It does sound bad,” said Bob anx- 
iously. “How do you suppose the little shaver got | 
it? And his breathing is a bit difficult. I wonder 
what that little catch in his breath means? What 
do you think, Sue—shall I call up the doctor?” 

“© dear!’’ wailed Sue. “I don’t know, I’m sure. 
I wish I knew what to do. He’ll hate to come over 
at this time of night. He always does. And the last 
two times he came there wasn’t really anything 
the matter.” 

“I know, Sue; but this is serious. I’d never for- 
give myself if anything happened to the little tike.” 

After a while Sue rose to the emergency and 
began to fire staccato orders at Bob. 

“Tl rub him with camphorated oil,” she said, 
“and you go get me the ipecac in case anything 
happens,—it’s on the corner shelf in the nursery,— 
and bring the bottle of benzoin out of the bath- 
room and turn off all the registers downstairs so 
we'll have lots of heat up here and open the damper 
in the kitchen stove and put the kettle on front, 
and please hurry!” 

After baby had been anointed and steamed and 
warmed, they got back into bed and lay listening. 

t was half past four when the baby coughed 
gain. 

“O Bob,” moaned Sue, “I’m so afraid baby won’t } 
get well!” 

Bob put his arm round her protectingly. 

“O shucks, Sue!” he said. ‘‘It may not be as bad 
as that, you know. And Dr. Gale will make it all 
right in the morning when he comes. Lots and lots 
of pneumonia cases get well. Cheer up, old girl, 
we’ll save the little fellow yet.” 

At quarter of seven the first rays of dawn came 
in under the blind. Baby had not coughed again. 

“Hello! You look a bit stale this morning,”’ Bob’s 
office chum greeted him at nine. ‘‘How’s the kid?” 

“Oh, fine, fine!” replied Bob. ‘‘Right as a trivet. 
That little tike never has anything the matter with 
him.” 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Marston!’ chirped the 
next-door neighbor as she looked in on the baby’s 
bath. ‘You look a little tired to-day. My, but 
doesn’t baby look fine and well!” 
~ “Ves, indeed,” responded Sue cheerily, “‘baby’s 
always well. He coughed a little last night, but 
nothing to worry over.” 
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HUMOR IN THE HOSPITAL 
Ov soldiers in American hospitals in France, 


a 


despite wounds and consequent sufferings, 
have contrived to extract some degree of 
relief from depressing conditions by placing signs 
near their cots bearing capitalized inscriptions 
expressive of their wants. Some of these signs are 
humorous, but a pathetic suggestiveness under- 
lies them all. A correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican, who visited one of these hospitals, 
describes several of them. 
Fixed to a stick, tied firmly to the white enameled 
ironwork, like a short flagstaff, was a cardboard 
with large black letters announcing that 


JAM HELPS! 


One of the nurses murmured as we passed it, 
“All the same, the boy in that bed does not like 





| jam!” Later she explained that he seldom touched | 


it, but passed the little dish quietly, in spite of his 
bad leg, to one or the other of two pals in adjoin- 
ing cots who were ‘“‘bears’’ for jam. 

One lively boy, who was moving and rolling 
freely under the covers, had put up an extra big 
warning to the world at large: 

BEWARE OF GEORGE’S BED! 
THIS MEANS You! 


“Another delicious fraud!” said the nurse. ‘‘This 
fellow hasn’t a pain, but his left-hand neighbor 
suffers at the slightest jar, or even at the vibration 
of the lightest footstep. He is one of those quiet 
fellows from the Western plains, too timid to put 
up a notice of his own. George isn’t timid!’ She 
laughed. “Like myself, he’s from Hoboken.” 

A boy named Walter J. Moon had his leg held 
up in a modification of the Thomas splint—a treat- 
ment for compound fracture. Walter shrank from 
movements. 


DON’T MAKE THE MOON RISE! GO EASY! 


ran his notice. 

One boy had his fingers in a “banjo” splint. Those 
poor fingers seemed withered, and contracted like 
a bird’s claw. He had difficulty in straightening 
them. But by fastening a pulley to each finger and 
by gradually increasing the pull from day to day 
the hospital attendants were making his fingers 
straighter and more useful. His first act, when he 
had recovered sufficiently, was to inscribe with a 
blue pencil in his best fist his bed-foot sign: 


NOW BRING THE ORANGES! 
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THE GLASS SNAKE 
BY W. E. NESOM 


A neurasthenic fellow, this, 
The subject of our thesis, 
Who, under any sudden blow, 

Is apt to go to pieces. 


No matter though the stroke descend 
As lightly as a feather, 

Ile lacks, it seems, the fortitude 
To hold himself together. 


He has, indeed, one vital flaw, 
Which ought to be corrected: 

When he’s subjected to assault, 
He can’t remain collected. 


1 do not say that when beset 
Upon his peaceful trail 

His custom is to lose his head 
No, rather, ’tis his tail. 


A rude attack not only mars 
His power of concentration, 

But seemingly it plays the deuce 
With his articulation. 

And yet the creature has his parts, 
For all his lowly station, 

And, better than ourselves, endures 
The pangs of separation. 
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EAVESDROPPING ON DOCTORS 


WOMAN who had fallen ill distrusted doc- 
tors. So she asked her sister to conceal her- 
self and listen to the conversation between 

the family doctor and a specialist who were called 
in consultation. When the specialist joined the 
family doctor his only remark was: 

“Bless my soul, I have never seen so ugly a 
woman in all my life!” 

“Ah, but you should see her sister,’ said the 
doctor. 

The sister’s experience was scarcely as discon- 
eerting as that of a man who was ill, and who 
desired to know the truth about his condition. 
According to a contributor to the Sphere, the 
butler, who had concealed himself at his master’s 
order, reported that there was a disagreement 
between the two physicians. 

‘*However, it does not matter,” reported the 
butler, ‘“‘for some fellow whom the specialist 
called ‘Mr. Post Mortem’ will settle the matter 
within two or three days.” 
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HOW FAST CAN YOU SAY THEM? 


ERE are a number of amusing “tongue- 
twisters’’ discovered by Capper’s Weekly: 
A glowing gleam growing green. 
The black breeze blighted the bright blossoms. 
Flesh of freshly flying fish. 
Six thick thistle sticks. 
Two toads tried to trot to Tedbury. 
Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig whip. 
Slick, strong Stephen Stringer snared six slickly 
sickly silky snakes. 
She stood at the door of Mrs. Smith’s fish sauce 
shop welcoming him in. 





“We 


Said Thrifty John; Inow have four 
WarSavingsS tamps, which may 
seem plenty; 
But stall I thirk Il carn some more; 
For fin tune I make it iam 
In ninteen- twenty-four there'll be 
One hundred dollars saved for me!" 








John and, Shuifly Jane 


Ry Arthur Guiteeman 





Saud Thay Jane, ‘Ter War Stamps blue, 
For which Ive weeded, sewed 
and knitted, 


Have cost, in dollars, forty-two; ~ 
But think! when five shart years have fitted, 
The Government will pay me fifty!- 

Thats what you get for being Thrifty!” 
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WHEN LITTLE BEAR WISHED 
TO BE KING 


By FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


NCE the Three Bears went on a long 
Q journey. They were not going anywhere 
in particular; it was simply a pleasure 
trip up hill and down dale. They traveled all 
day and camped at night. They caught fish, 
picked berries and helped themselves to 
honey. Sometimes they 
went swimming in the 
creeks and paddling in Phe 
5 | 


Aw 
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ONE FOOT SLIPPED AND OFF HE TUMBLED 


the ponds. They talked with cheerful stran- | 
gers, picnicked with other traveling bears, | 
and were merry from morning until night. 

All went well until one day Mother Bear 
swung too long in a grapevine swing and was 
taken with a stitch in her side. In an hour or 
two the same thing happened to Father Bear. 
There they were miles from home, with stitches 
in their sides! It took them a long time to creep 
back to camp, and when they got there they | 
were pretty helpless. But Mother Bear could 
walk round by bending one way, and Father | 
Bear, by bending another way, could hobble 
about and keep the fire burning. Little Bear 
was kept very busy bringing water, catching 
fish, picking berries and gathering honey. He 
had to run errands all day long. 

Mother Bear was patient, but Father Bear | 
grumbled so much that Little Bear was glad 
when he began to sing one evening. At the 
sound of the singing, red squirrels came run- 
ning up to listen. It was not much of a con- 
cert, but the squirrels seemed to enjoy it. 


Father Bear was so glad to have an audience‘ 


that he roared louder than he ever would have 
thought of doing at home. At last, just for 
fun, Little Bear said toa red squirrel near him: 

‘*You couldn’t sing like that, if you tried!’’ 

‘*And you couldn’t play tag, if you tried!’’ 
answered the squirrel instantly. ‘‘You’re too 
big and clumsy! Yah, yah, yah!’’ 

That ended the concert, because the squirrel 
gave Little Bear a whack on the head and ran 
away, and Little Bear went bouncing after him. 
Straightway all the red squirrels joined in the 
game. 

Little Bear raced wildly round and round, 
but he could not catch a squirrel to save his 
life. They led him such a chase that he was 
glad when Mother Bear called him to bed. 
She had laughed until both her sides ached. 

The next morning at dawn Father Bear saw 
a funny sight. Little Bear was out in front of 
the camp trying to perch on the top of a stump. 
Every time he managed to sit down one foot 
slipped and off he tumbled. Finally, Father 
Bear, full of curiosity, asked 
Little Bear what he was doing. 

“I am trying to do squirrel 
ways,’’ said Little Bear. ‘‘ They 
think they are so smart! I’ll 
show them I can do everything 
they can do, and sing, besides!’’ 

One of the squirrels heard what 
he said, and went flying to tell 
the others. After that Little Bear 
had a hard tinie, because the 
squirrels made a regular business 
of teasing him. They would say, 
‘*Do this,’’ or ‘‘Do that,’’ and 
when Little Bear tried and failed 
they would laugh at him. All day 
Little Bear did his best; but he 
could not turn somersaults like a 
squirrel, or go leaping from bough 
to bough, or eat seeds from pine 
cones; he could not even say 
‘‘Chickaree’’ so that it sounded 
like squirrel talk. Squirrels are not celebrated 
for their good manners anyway, and those 
particular squirrels made so much fun of Little 
Bear that he was glad when Father Bear and 
Mother Bear were well enough to break camp 
and travel on. 

Little Bear was very happy except when he 
remembered the squirrels ; then he went off and 
sat by himself in a corner. 

The next day, when the family reached a 





rabbits and pretended he was indeed their | 


rabbit settlement, Little Bear began trying 
right away to hop like a rabbit. 

While Father Bear and Mother Bear were 
making the camp, Little Bear practiced hopping 
like a rabbit—hop-along, hop-along. The next 
morning he watched some rabbits eat their 
breakfast, and after that he practiced eating 


| dandelion leaves the way they did.- He put the 


tip end into his mouth and gathered it in by 
chewing, just as a rabbit does, until the whole 
leaf was gone. He watched a bunny stamp with 

* her front paws, and then 
he practiced that; he saw 
another rabbit sit up and 





Bear was taking a nap and 
Father Bear was thinking 
with his eyes shut, Little 
Bear found a green glen, 
and there he softly practiced 
his new tricks. He was as 
quiet as possible, because he 
did not wish the rabbits to 
hear him at it. 

First Little Bear hopped 
across the glen—hop-along, 
hop-along, hop, hop, hop! 
Then he stamped with his 
front paws—pat-pat, pat- 
a-pat, pat, pat, pat! Next 
he ate a dandelion leaf 
slowly, rabbit fashion. 
Then, while he practiced 
his last trick, sitting up straight with his paws 
dropped down over his stomach, he suddenly 
saw that the glen was full of rabbits. They 
were sitting round in groups and circles staring 
at him. And as they stared, they solemnly nod- 
ded their furry heads. 

Little Bear was sure they were making fun 
of him, and he hung his head. But all at once 
he heard the rabbits saying, ‘‘Wonderful! won- 
derful! wonderful!’’ and his heart began to 
thump. | 

Then the rabbits all formed a procession and 
marched by him, offering to shake hands as 
they passed. He shook hands with every rabbit, 
although he was so surprised that he could not 
say a word. 

When the last rabbit had disappeared into 
the woods he began to sing loudly with pride 
and pleasure. 

Back came the wise-looking rabbits, helter- 
skelter. They stood before him in rows; they 
bowed low and begged him to be their king. 

‘*You can do all the things that rabbits do, 
and sing, besides. So you shall be our king!’’ 
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drop her front paws in front | 
of her stomach, and he} 
practiced that, too. Late in | porridge gets cold!’’ 

the afternoon, while Mother| ‘To the waiting rab- 





it was time to go home 
for good. ‘‘Why can’t 
I stay ?’’ he begged. 

At the sound of his 
voice dozens of solemn 
rabbits came scamper- 
ing up. They bowed 
low to Little Bear. 

‘*T am their king,’’ 
said Little Bear. 

‘*King indeed !’’ ex- 
claimed Mother Bear. 
‘*You go straight 
down to the brook and 
take your bath! ‘Then 
hurry back before your 


bits she said, ‘‘Shoo! 
shoo! shoo!’’ 

Off they scampered, 
hippety -hop. Not a 
rabbit looked back 
over his shoulder. 

When Little Bear sat 
down to breakfast, 
Mother Bear said, 
‘**You little goose!’’ 
But Father Bear made 
happy jokes, and so 
Little Bear did not 


mind. 
That night Little 
Bear talked in his 


sleep. He thought that 
he was really the king 
of the rabbits. Sud- 
denly he said ‘‘ Te- 
hee!’’ right, out. 
‘*What is the fun?’’ 
asked Father Bear, 





The Willing Workers 


When the grasshoppers read the farmer’s sign 
They marched to the farm in an endless line. 


‘*Listen,’’ they said to the farmer’s son; 
‘“*‘If you want an offer, we’ll make you one. 


‘“*Save your crop and your pennies hoard— 
We ask no wages, we work for our board.”’ 


I never did hear how they settled it— 
But it sounds like a bargain, you must admit! 
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shaking him until he 
waked. 

Little Bear sleepily told his dream. ‘‘1 think 
lately I’ve had stitches in my silly head,’’ he | 
finished. 

And then, even though it was the middle of 
the night in a strange forest, the Three Bears 
sat up in their three pine-bough beds and 
laughed, and laughed, and laughed. 
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THE HERMIT THRUSH | 


By ELLEN MILLER DONALDSON 





ANY, many moons ago the Great Spirit 
called all the birds to him and gave each | 


of them a song. Every bird loved its | 
own song and sang it over and over ; then they | 
all sang together, so that on that day there was | 
a beautiful concert | 
in the woods. | 
All the little broth- 
ers of the woods—the | 
small animals that 
live in the forest— | 





skimmed the little brook and heard it talking 
to the ferns and violets on its banks, and to the 
children at play in its clear cool water. But 
the little brown bird did not learn the song 
of the brook. 

Then he flew to the top of a tall tree to hear 
what it was that the leaves were saying to one 
another. He heard them whispering about the 
way the birds build their nests, and how the 
summer rain falls in the night. But the little 
brown bird did not learn the song of the leaves. 

Next it flew to the shore of a broad lake, 
where lilies with hearts of gold were sleeping 
in the white moonlight, and where shy deer 
came down to quench their thirst. All through 
the day and night the waves of the lake sang 
to the windflowers on the shore. But the little 
brown bird did not learn the song of the waves. 

Just as the sun went to bed behind the tall 
mountains the bird flew to the edge of the Far- 
Away-Sky-Trail, then turned and began to 
mount higher and higher. Now every day after 
the sun went away the Great Spirit found all 
the tired flowers and made them into a beauti- 
ful arch, and hung it in the sky. The little 
Indian children called it the Shining Bridge, 
and at night, after they went to sleep, they 
climbed up, up over the clouds and played 
merry games on the bridge. Every clear night 
even now if you look you can see them playing ; 
but we call the arch the Milky Way. 

For many nights the little bird stayed there 
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HE THOUGHT THAT HE WAS REALLY THE KING OF THE RABBITS 


All that day Little Bear played with the | stopped their play to listen. The Indian chil- | and played with the children. Then he took 


king. By supper time he felt so puffed up that 
he almost expected Father Bear and Mother 
Bear to salute him. 

The next morning Mother Bear called him 
early. ‘‘Hurry up!’’ she said. ‘‘We must be 
getting on!’’ 

But Little Bear did not want to go. He 





wanted to stay and be king of the rabbits until 





dren listened, too, and wished that they could | 
sing such songs. 

One little brown bird was far away in the | 
deep woods, and so he did not receive a song | 
with the rest. When he came back and learned 
what he had missed he flew off alone to find a 
song for himself. 

He flew far, far away until he found a moun- 
tain brook singing along to the sea. All day he | 


the very best note from the laughter of each 
happy child and made it into a song that is the 
sweetest of all bird songs. 

The little brown bird sings his song at eve- 
ning now, when the children are climbing the 
Shining Bridge to find happy dreams, and so 
they call him ‘‘Me-me-wa-tee-sa,’’ which 
means evening singer. But he has still an- 
other name: we call him the hermit thrush. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
[The second in a series of articles for the 
Sunday-school teacher] 
RR senaas RAIKES is called the father of the 


Sunday school, but the good philanthropist | 
of Gloucester would probably find some 


difficulty in recognizing the modern institution as 
his child. The first Sunday school was organized 
to meet the needs of factory children who could not 
get any schooling on week days, and was merely 
a secular school that held its sessions on Sunday. 
Hence the day on which it assembled and not the 
nature of its instruction gave the school its name. 

At the same time, the motive and the spirit of 
the plan were vitally religious, and the religious 
influence was bound to be felt sooner or later. 
Surely but steadily the little elementary, secular 
Sunday school grew into a distinctly religious in- 
stitution that based all its courses of instruction 
on the Bible and aimed only to build up Christian 
character. In that capacity the Sunday sehool has 
grown and widened until now it is a mighty force: 
an organization that carries on with signal success 
its high task of enriching the heart and mind of 
youth with the fine idealism of Christianity. 

With the opening of a more practical age an 
entirely new growth has begun in the Sunday 
school. The institution was originally designed 
almost exclusively for the purpose of instruction, 
and for more than a century it confined itself to 
that purpose. But after a while leaders in religious 
work found themselves beginning to be dissatisfied 
with a programme of religious education that con- 
cerned itself entirely with training the intellect 
and stirring the emotions. They felt that such a 
programme was admirable so far as it went, but 
that it did not go far enough. One fact became 
plainer and plainer as time went on: some sort of 
provision should be made for more positive self- 
expression; the pupil should have opportunities 
to put his inspiration into deeds and to give other 
people the benefit of the knowledge that he had 
acquired. The splendid fruit of that idea was the 
plan of social service in the Sunday school. 

It is significant that social service was written 
into the Sunday-school programme not, primarily, 
for philanthropic reasons, but because of its edu- 
cational value; it is as inherently a part of religious 
education as the study of the Bible or the practice 
of worship, and was merely a litile later in unfold- 
ing. It is one of the primary laws of our mental 
life that we learn by doing. In some spheres of 
knowledge the workings of that law are too plain 
to be mistaken; but everywhere—in the labora- 
tory or on the playground, in the office, the mill, 
the studio or the home—it is through our own self- 
directed activity that knowledge “grows from 
more to more.” And nowhere can that activity 
have wider scope than in man’s trained and will- 
ing service for his fellow man. An old saying has 
put the great truth thus pithily: Character is a 
matter of a human being’s relation to society. 

It is a common mistake to confuse social service 
and philanthropy. Although it is true that social 
service frequently involves philanthropy, the two 


are by no means identical. In an American city | 
a@ group of boys became deeply interested in a | 


cripple of their neighborhood. Under the impulse 
of social sympathy they decided to do something 
for him. They took turns during the week in giving 
him an afternoon of pleasure. Every day after 
school one of them would spend an hour or two 
reading to him, playing games with him, or doing 
something else to make him feel that he was a 
boy like other boys. That fine ministry was not 
philanthropy—it was genuine social service. The 
boys bestowed no specific gift; instead, they gave 
themselves. That is the essence of social service 
—giving oneself in friendly helpfulness, recogniz- 
ing other human beings and establishing kindly 
personal relations with them. That kind of service 
varies widely in its forms and manifestations, but 
the spirit that animates the whole is the spirit of 
its founder, the first social-service worker, who 
“went about doing good.” 

To-day, in an ever increasing number of Sunday 
schools, social service has its place on the schedule 
side by side with the prescribed courses of instruc- 
tion—it is, indeed, an integral part of the life of 
the institution. And more and more young people 
are coming forward to enlist their ideals and their 
energies in the cause. 

An investigation of Sunday schools discloses 
a wide variety in plans and activities. In some 


schools the work is seasonal or casual; in others | 
it is confined entirely to giving; in yet others it is | 
restricted to personal service. But in the more | 


progressive schools the application of the idea 
has gone much further. In some cases the whole 
school has been enlisted in the work, with each 
department carrying out that form of social service 
for which it is best fitted. It goes without saying 
that each school must work out its own programme 
according to its cireumstanees and resources; 
nevertheless, a well-tested schedule like the fol- 
lowing may be useful for reference: 

Beginners’ Department. Filling envelopes with 
beads, preparing pictures and making scrapbooks 
for children in an orphanage, a hospital or a for- 
eign kindergarten. 

Primary Department. Acting as Sunday-school 
messengers; giving concerts at an Old People’s 
Home; making dolls and dolls’ clothes and col- 
lapsible paper houses and furniture for children 
in an institution or in the foreign mission fields. 

Junior Department. Making illustrative mate- 
rial for assigned Sunday-school lessons; making 
games, puzzles and so forth for boys in an orphan- 
age; making bedroom slippers and “ surprise” 
bags for patients in a hospital; growing flowers 
for distribution in city institutions. 

Intermediate Department. Raising funds to en- 
able a boy or a girl to remain at school ; assisting at 
social centres in story-telling and directing games 
and gymnasium classes ; making ice boxes, screens 
and other useful articles for the use of charitable 
organizations; preserving fruit to be distributed 
by the District Nurses’ Association; coéperating 
with the Red Cross work. 

Senior Department. Friendly visiting; making 
infants’ clothes for distribution among the poor; 
providing outings and picnics for groups of chil- 
dren; serving at social centres; contributing 
through charitable organizations to the support 
of needy families; giving missionary plays. 

Adult Department. All the more advanced forms 
of social service are suitable for this department. 


Two particularly valuable activities are a com- 
munity survey of social conditions and a thorough- 
| going study of vital social problems. 

The Girls’, Boys’ and Family Pages have offered 
many suggestions that would be useful in the work 
of these departments. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
TENNIS GAME 
IX. Doubles Play 


HAT doubles play differs very much from 
singles is best shown by the fact that two 
good singles players very often make a weak 





The United States is getting out of its pioneer 
age, but it has not yet taken its place among the 
polite nations of the world; and it never will take 
it until Americans learn to combine thoughtful- 
ness in little things with vivacity and the love of 


| active life. 


Perhaps there is no time when more young 
women neglect to show the traits of a gentle- 
woman than when they are in a whirl of gayeties 
away from home. Recently an American mother 
wrote a letter to one of her daughters who was 
visiting some friends in Chicago. The letter 
reached the girl on the first morning of her visit. 
Because it was not an ordinary letter.a part of it 
is printed here. 

“TIT am glad that you can visit Louise,” wrote 


doubles team. Many good singles players have | the mother. “She is a dear girl, and Mrs. Mabie 
a tendency to intrude on the territory of their | is motherly and lovely. Be sure to make yourself 
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partners in doubles; sometimes the realization 
that they must play only their share of the returns 
demoralizes them so that they make foolish mis- 
takes, such as failing to attempt to strike balls 
that are easily within reach and obviously on their 
side of the centre line. Every player should play 
doubles. It is a game that requires brains and 
great skill. ; 

Serving in doubles differs somewhat from serv- 
ing in singles. It is usually best to keep your 
service close to the middle line. On such a service 
it is easier to protect the vulnerable middle of 
your court and at the same time the angle left for 
passing down the side will be a hard one. The 
speed of your service should be well balanced. If 


The illustration shows the correct positions of the four players when the server 
intends to follow her service to the net 


a desirable guest. Enter into their home life and 
cause as little trouble as possible, since you will 
be there for several weeks. 

“First of all, be on time at everything, especially 
at meals. Get ready a little early; then, if unex- 
pected things cause delay, you will still be ready 
on time and can meet early guests or help in any 
emergency that may arise. 

“If your room does not have a private bath and 
several others use the same bathroom, as is likely 
to be the case, be sure always to give plenty of 
time for the others, and always leave the room 
neat. Hang up the bath rug, wash out the tub and 
wipe out the bowl after you use them, and leave 





everything in good order for the next person; and 
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| The itlustration shows the correct positions of the four players when the server has 
a weak service that she does not follow to the net 


| 

| your first ball is fast and uncertain and the second 
| one very soft, it is useless for your partner to 
stand at the net. She has virtually no chance to 
handle the fast, well-placed return that her oppo- 
nent is sure to make off your soft second ball. 

If your service is erratic, try playing your part- 
ner at the back ofthe court on a line with yourself; 
but that, of course, does not mean that you are to 
degenerate into a base-line team. At the correct 
moment you must advance together. Certainly 
after a “‘patball’’ service you are in a far better 
position if you stand away from the net. If, on the 
other hand, your service is swift and dependable, 
it is your business rapidly to follow your stroke to 
the net beside your partner, and to play your side 
of the court. 

Where the partners in a doubles should stand 
after the*ball is in play has been much debated, 
but there is now little doubt that the parallel 
(side-by-side) formation is the one to be adopted 


do not use the prettiest embroidered towels if 
there are any others. 

“At the table do not dawdle through your meals, 
but watch your hostess and try to finish each 
course as soon as she does, so that no one need 
wait for you. On the other hand, if they seem to 
you a trifle slow, do not rush through, to sit with 
your hands in your lap like ‘patience on a monu- 
ment,’ but nibble along slowly with them. 

“Be careful to turn off your lights every time 
you leave your room, so that you will not increase 
the bill for lighting. 

“Be sure to throw the covers back over the foot 
of the bed and open your windows wide, so that 
the room ean air when you go down to breakfast. 
Be dainty about your room. Do not get spots on 
the bureau cover or muss the counterpane; and of 
course never lie or sit on the bed without remov- 
ing the counterpane. 





“Use your own stationery,—except when you 
































at all times. Both players should move together, 
whether they go forward, backward or sidewise. 

Doubles is a game of tactics. Short-angle shots 
are more useful than the long drives so vital ina 
match of singles. The cross-court shot forces your 
opponent out of court, and so makes a dangerous 
opening. In doubles lobbing is of the greatest 
value, in fact is indispensable. 

The days of base-line doubles are long past. 
Now both teams strive at all times for the com- 
manding position at the net; that leads to much 
low volleying and many quick, spectacular rallies 
that, as often as not, end in a perfect lob to the 
corner of the court. Each player should cover her 
own court scrupulously, except when one girl is 
serving. Then her partner at the net should “kill” 
any easy return, even if it is on the server’s terri- 
tory; but it must be nothing less than a “kill,” or 
her opponents will quickly catch her out of posi- 
tion and find the fatal opening. Everyone in a 
doubles match makes errors both in judgment and 
execution. So do not find fault with your partner; 
your turn to make a mistake is always next. 

In all games of doubles remember how valuable 
the lob is. 
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THE GUEST YOU MISS 


WOMAN who entertained two American 

girls and an English girl was struck by the 

noticeable difference in their manners. The 
Americans were more “sparkling” and better 
dressed, but the English girl was more interesting 
| in conversation and more thoughtful of others— 
| and she left with her hostess a stronger impres- 
| Sion of attractiveness than the other girls left. 





The illustration shows something that is likely to happen when the two members 
of the team do not keep the parallel formation 


write special notes for which their embossed 
paper would be appropriate,—and always keep a 
supply of stamps on hand, so that you will not 
need to use any of theirs. 

“If you read a book or a magazine, be careful 
to replace it exactly where it belongs as soon as 
you have finished reading it. 

“Consult Mrs. Mabie or Louise about your dress 
for special occasions, so that you will wear your 
prettiest things when they wish you to, and so that 
your dress will be in harmony with Louise’s. When 
a young man calls on Louise, meet him pleasantly 
and enter into the conversation, but be sure to 
make some easy excuse to leave the room, so as 
to let them have at least a few minutes together; 

"and whatever you do, do not try in any way to 
attract him from her. Of course when she invites 
some one especially to see you or when several 
young men come together, it will not be necessary 
to leave the room; but do not monopolize any one 
man; talk to each one a while, if convenient. 

“Try to contribute something to the table talk 
without monopolizing the conversation, and ask 
questions to bring out interesting experiences or 
information. At a dinner party notice when ‘the 
table turns.’ That means that when the hostess 
talks to the person on her left, all should follow 
her example, or some one will be out of the con- 
versation. Of course you would not abruptly stop 
in the midst of a topic with the person on your 
right, but as soon as you can gracefully do so 
turn to the person on your left. 

“Round the house in the mornings have with 
you some sewing or a book, so that no one will feel 
that you need to be entertained. On the other 





hand, always be ready to go anywhere or to do 





one there who has no regular duties; so try to do 
something for all the others.” 
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TAKING CARE OF JEWELRY 


EWELRY should be carefully examined at 
least once a month, and articles that need re- 
pairing should be sent to the jeweler’s. Rings 

in which the stones are held in place by prongs 
may need new prongs or to have the old ones re- 
pointed—a matter of great importance, for if it is 
neglected the stones are likely to drop out. 

The various fastening devices of pins and chains 
must be looked over, and if they show signs of 
having become worn or bent they should be re- 
paired before the piece is worn again. Slight 
repairs of that kind are not expensive. 

To keep jewelry clean and well polished is an 
easy matter. To clean gold, platinum, silver, a 
diamond or a sapphire, first boil it a few minutes 
in water to which you have added a little ammonia. 
When the dirt has been loosened, wash the article 
in hot suds made from common laundry soap. 
Toothbrushes, one with soft and one with hard 
bristles, are useful to scrub the jewelry, but the 
brush with hard bristles will be required only 
when the dirt is very difficult to remove. 

All stones except diamonds, sapphires and 
pearls must be cleaned by soaking them in warm 
water and then by scrubbing and washing them 
in warm suds. 

The dirt that accumulates on the back of dia- 
monds and other transparent stones makes them 
dull; after they have been cleaned they are far 
more brilliant. After washing the article in suds 
rinse it under running cold water. 

Pearls should be cleaned by rubbing them with 
a soft, damp cloth. They cannot safely be washed 
with ammonia or soap. 

Beads of a hard composition, such as rhine- 
stones (really glass), ivory, coral, crystal, enamel, 
and so forth, can be cleaned in the same way as 
diamonds and the precious metals. Beads made 
of soft minerals or paper, or of wax and other 
compositions, must be cleaned only with a soft, 
damp cloth. 

A jeweler polishes stones on a rapidly revolving 
metal disk coated with a fine abrasive, or on a re- 
volving circular brush and a buffer covered with 
leather or cloth. At home the articles can be pol- 
ished with a buffer such as is used for manicuring. 
A little putty powder and carbonate of magnesia 
mixed and sprinkled on the buffer will help to 
produce a good polish. A piece of chamois is the 
handiest thing with which to polish chains. 

After any article has been:polished with a pow- 
der or a paste it should be washed and rinsed 
again, so that none of the polishing material will 
remain in angles or depressions in the setting. 
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HOW TO LEARN TO WRITE 


IRST get something down on paper—a simple 
thing, to begin with. What is important is 
that you put the thought into words and write 
the words. It is hard to say a thing exactly or per- 
fectly or even very well; but the greatest obstacle 
to writing is the inclination not to do it—either 
because you are lazy or inclined to put things off, 
or because you think that you must be practiced 
in expression before you attempt it. 

If you can do any one thing well, or if you thor- 
oughly enjoy any one thing, you can probably talk 
about it reasonably well, merely because you are 
interested in it. Take a favorite occupation of 
yours, no matter what. Try to describe in writing 
how you go about it, how you carry it through, 
and how it makes you feel when you have accom- 
plished it. ‘Too commonplace to interest anyone,” 
you say; but as a matter of fact, if, for example, 
you describe how you trim a hat, what made you 
trim it, why you trimmed it as you did, how it turned 
out and how you liked it, you will be putting into 
words a creative experience. That is always an 
achievement—not easy, but worth while. If you 
can give a true, clear account of what you did and 
how it came out, you can write. If at the same 
time you can picture in words the kind of person 
who trimmed the hat and how the hat made her 
feel when she wore it, you may be making a start 
as a novelist or a playwright; you will at least be 
taking a step toward discovering yourself. 

Some of the best things that have ever been 
written have dealt merely with the happiness that 
the author had found in some particular occupa- 
tion, or the pleasure that she had got from some 
exhilarating experience. Write of what you have 
thought or done or felt, and you will begin to 
learn how to express yourself. The important 
thing is to begin. Your mistakes you can correct 


later. 
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HOW TO MAKE A WASH CLOTH 


HIS is an easy and interesting way to weave 
a serviceable wash cloth. A small girl could 
make one for each member of the family in 
a short time. The materials and tools required are 
a stiff piece of cardboard or strawboard about 
twelve inches square, a pair of long knitting 
needles, one ball of coarse knitting cotton or 


white string, one and one half yards of cheese- 


cloth,—_the cheaper the better,—a large darning 
needle, a pencil and a ruler. 

On the cardboard draw a square ten inches on 
each side. Along the upper and lower sides of the 
square make small holes a quarter of an inch 
apart. Then through the holes at a and a/ insert 
your knitting needles as in the illustration. Do the 
same at x and x’. That makes a firm side for the 
loom and prevents the weaving from drawing in. 

Measure twelve yards of the cotton or the string ; 
thread your needle with it and draw the cotton 
through the holes in the following manner: start 
at point a; from there draw the thread over the 
loom down to point a’; pass the thread through a’ 
and pull it up from underneath through b/, then 
over the loom to b; draw it up through ¢, then over 
the loom to e/, then up through d’; and so on until 
you have threaded all of the holes. Those threads 
make the warp. The two loose ends at a and x’ 
should be fastened carefully to the warp thread 
next to it. Be sure that the threads are tight and 
firm. 

Next cut the cheesecloth into bias strips three 


anything that may be suggested. You are the only | quarters of an inch wide. Pull the strips through 
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the fingers to fray the edges, so that the wash 
cloth will have a good Turkish-towel appearance. 
You are now ready to weave. Thread the darn- 
ing needle with one of the frayed strips and, be- 
ginning at f on the diagram, darn in and out, over 
and under the warp strings. 
. Count the last warp strings, a a/ and x x’, as one 
with their needles. The illustration shows how the 
strip goes over the knitting needle and thread 
together as if they were one warp thread. 
When starting with a new strip of cheesecloth, 
it is well to go back a few stitches. Now and then, 
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as you weave, lightly push the fabric together with 
the thumb nail. That makes the work neat and 
firm. 

Continue with the weaving until you have fin- 
ished at the bottom. Then gently pull out the 
knitting needles, tear away the loom, and your 
wash cloth is completed. Fasten a little tape loop 
to one corner to serve as a hanger. 
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A Homespun Halloween 
It is in the Girls’ Page for October 
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MONEY FROM A “SCRAP SHOP” 


[The twenty-third in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home} 


HEY called her “Scrappy”? when she was a 

small girl, because of her ability to make 

something out of nothing. As quickly as her 
brain could devise and her stubby fingers execute, 
she made finery—dolls’ dresses, hats, parasol 
covers, featherstitched pincushions, pillow tops, 
caps, ruffles and trimmings—out of the pickings 
from her mother’s scrap bag. 

Every bit of ribbon, silk, velvet, linen, elastic, 
braid, woolen and cotton fabrics of all kinds, trim- 
ming bits, and so forth, was saved and placed on 
her scrap shelf. Once she raised a missionary fund 


from a bazaar in her home that left her scrap cup- 
board bare. 

Many of her women friends expressed a distaste 
for making over materials; but because of her 
“scrappy” hobby, they began to bring her pieces 
of cloth or parts of old clothing to be made over | 
into useful articles. She made draperies from 
kimonos; wall pockets from discarded draperies ; 
Red Riding-hood capes and hoods or skirts for 
schoolgirls out of old-style coats; boys’ blouses 
from trousers; girls’ middies, skirts, petticoats or 
gymnasium suits from grown-ups’ cast-off cotton 
or woolen dresses, coats or overcoats. 

From left-overs she cut out patches, holders of 
all kinds, leggings, work gloves, fancywork trin- 
kets, fancy aprons, baby clothes, guimpes, dra- 
peries, wall pockets, bags, pillow tops, pincushions, | 
morning caps, sleeves, cuffs, collars, pockets, | 
disheloths, dust and scrub cloths, strips for bind- | 
ings, facings, trimmings and paddings. Rags she 
converted into rugs or sold to a rug weaver. 

She makes her largest profits from buying rem- 
nants. Merchants not only sell her remnants at a | 
reasonable price but ask her to demonstrate, | 
from their counters, the uses to which they can 
be put; they send her remnants to be disposed of 
to the best advantage, on which they allow her 
one half per cent profit. Customers often furnish 
her with patterns of what they wish to have 
made from their scrap heaps. Usually, however, 
the instructions are, ‘Just get out of these what 
you can. They hang round like beggars that are 
finally sent away with few words and no money.” 

If an article is worthless except for rug, dust, 
scrub or kitchen cloths, it is saved for the ragman. 
The buttons that customers refuse to bother with 
are either utilized or placed on cards and sold 
collectively at the remnant sales or bazaars that 
she gives before Christmas and in midsummer. 

She is paid by the hour, day, piece or number of 
articles made, according to her own terms. For 
cleaning, pressing and cutting she gets 30 cents 
an hour; for ripping, 20 cents an hour. Aid socie- 
ties, clubs, charitable associations and individuals 
among the well-to-do engage her now to prepare 
material for bazaars or benefit rammage sales, in 
which she is assisted by seamstresses. Neither her 
storage room nor her pocketbook has ever been 
empty since her remnant resource began. 

She gives usually two afternoons a week, from 
two o’clock until five, to her ripping. She reckons 
this as $1.20, for 6 hours at 20 cents an hour. It 
takes her 3 hours to rip a man’s coat or a lady’s 
dress or coat; 2 hours to rip a skirt with much 
trimming; 1 hour for a plain skirt, a waist or a 
child’s dress. Wednesday is cleaning and pressing 
day, when she works 8 hours at 30 cents an hour 
and nets $2.40. Thursday and Friday are cutting- 
out days, which, reckoned at 30 cents an hour for 
8 hours, is $4.80 for 2 days, or a total of $8.40. 

Sometimes she charges by the number of articles 
cut; that, if she cuts out 100 articles at 3 cents 
apiece, pays $3.00 a day. For cleaning and press- 
ing a number of articles in a day, such as velvet 
sleeves, ribbons, trimmings, cushion tops or bot- 
toms, gloves from which she makes babies’ shoes, 
and so forth, she charges 3 to 5 cents an article, 
and averages $2.50 a day for 8 hours’ work. Her 
average earnings a week are $10.00. She does not 





work on Saturday unless she has to. 











The new treatment 
for tender skins 


_ The following Woodbury treatment 
is just what a sensitive skin needs to 
keep it active and resistant. 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water 
and hold it to the face, Then make 
a warm water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dip your cloth up and 
down in it until the cloth is ‘‘fluffy”’ 
with the soft, white lather. Rub 
this lathered cloth gently over your 
skin until the pores are thoroughly 
cleaused. Then rinse the face with 
clear, cool water and dry carefully. 


Make this treatment a nightly habit. 
See what a difference it will make in your 
skin in even ten days—a promise of that 
loveliness which the regular use of Wood- 
bury’s brings to a tender, sensitive skin. 


You will find a 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment and for general 
use for this time. Woodbury’s is for 
sale at drug stores and toilet goods 








“My skin is so tender” 








counters everywhere throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Write today for a week’s 
size cake 


For 6c we will send you a trial size cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough 
to last for a week, together with the book- 
let, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” which 
gives the treatments to use for all of the 
commouer skin troubles. 

For 15c we will send you, in addition, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream,and Cold Cream. Send today 
to The Andrew Jergens Co., 2109 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tf you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 2109 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Film on Teeth 


Is What Discolors— 


Not the Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Millions of Teeth Are 


Wrecked by It 


HAT slimy film which you feel with your tongue is the 


major tooth destroyer. 


does not end it. 


It causes most tooth troubles. 
It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. 


The tooth brush 


The ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve 


it.~ So millions find that teeth discolor and decay despite 


their daily brushing. 


The film is what discolors—not the teeth. 


of tartar. 
forms acid. 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 


chief cause of pyorrhea. 


It is the basis 


It holds food substance which ferments and 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 


They, with tartar, are the 


So brushing does not save the 


teeth if it leaves that film around them. 


After years of searching, dental science has found a way 
tocombat film. For daily use it is embodied in a dentifrice 


called Pepsodent. 


Four years have been spent in-clinical and laboratory 


tests. 
stant use. 


Now leading dentists everywhere are urging its con- 
And we supply a 10-Day Tube to anyone who 


asks. Thus countless homes have now come to employ this 


scientific dentifrice. 


Your Tube is Waiting 


Your 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is waiting. Send the 


coupon for it. Then note 


using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. 


how clean the teeth feel after 
See how teeth 


whiten as the fixed film disappears. You will be amazed at 


these ten-day results. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


But pepsin alone won't do. 


It must be activated, and the 


usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long 


seemed impossible. 


Now active pepsin is made possible by a harmless acti- 
vating method. Because of patents it is found in Pepsodent 


alone. 


For your own sake and your children’s sake we urge im- 
mediate trial. Comparethe results with your present methods. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Papsadén 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


Equal to Every Requirement 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is 
equal to every requirement of home sewin 
It is equipped with ———_ set of best —— 
ments and will yield equally good results 
whether the work be the finest tucking on 
sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilting, 
braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Try It Three Months Before Deciding. 
Our plan makes it possible for you to try this 
high-grade machine in your home for three 
months before deciding. If not satisfactory 
we refund your money and take back machine 
at our expense. Full particulars sent upon 
request. 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our 
unique system of selling direct from factory 
to home effects a large saving for each pur- 
chaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, in- 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models, 
guarantee each machine for twenty-five years, 
and pay all freight charges to your nearest 
freight station. Shipment made from four 
pmo located shipping points in East- 
ern, Central and Western sections. 


A post-card request brings you our 
' Gllustrated booklet and ateractivg ioe 
by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or —— ote 70-page Le on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Te ts Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 308 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 
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Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 74, St. Louis, Mo, 
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REMODELED GARMENTS 


I, Children’s Cotton Clothing 


HE desire to save cloth and the 
present difficulty in getting good 
materials at moderate prices 
have caused women everywhere to 
turn their attention to remodeling 
old garments. Mending, patching and 
dyeing are fashionable among provi- 
dent housewives ; and the woman who 
has not tested her skill in the revived 
arts of our thrifty grandmothers is 
not abreast of the times. 

To make over a garment requires 
judgment as well as skill, especially 
if the garment has been worn and the 
material is not as strong as it was 
when it was new. It is not economy 
to expend hours. of labor in ripping 
and resewing a garment that will not 
stand many washings. It is economy, 
however, to remake anything that is 
still strong and durable. The worker 
first should be sure of her material. 
The old adage that ‘‘what’s worth 
doing at all is worth doing well” 
should always be in mind, for a gar- 
ment carefully planned and cut and 
having well-made seams will never 
make a child fear that some taunting 
voice will call attention to the “thand- 
me-down.” There is really more sat- 
isfaction in making a good-looking 
garment from old materials than in 
making one from new goods. 

Women’s clothes have been made 
over for girls and men’s clothes for 
boys for years, but it is only during the 
last few years that men’s clothes have 
been utilized to any extent for little 
girls’ dresses and for women’s aprons. 

A-.man’s shirt is usually made of 
good material, fast in color, and has 
the further advantage that it has 
been tested for durability and has been shrunk. 
Worn portions round the neck and cuffs soon 
make the garment unfit for a man’s use, but an 
ingenious needlewoman can cut—not rip—the shirt 
apart, and with a simple pattern like the one de- 
scribed in the article on The Omnibus Pattern, 
printed in the Family Page for September, 1918, 
can make useful garments for children. ~ 

The illustrations on this page show several 
different designs, and the diagrams will help in 
arranging the patterns. 

There is enough good material in a shirt to make 
a whole dress with long sleeves for very young 
children. To use a shirt in making garments for a 
child seven or eight years old it is often neces- 
sary to put other material with it. Unless the shirt 
is very strong, it is not wise to use for this purpose 
new material, but rather some old material that 
has been tested for color and shrinkage. As to 
color, if the supplementary material matches any- 
thing in the shirt, the effect is so much the better. 
White piqué collars and cuffs, a bit of bias piping 
and perhaps a little hand stitchery make the gar- 
ment more interesting and distinctive. 


MAKING 
It is easier for the sewer, and more satisfactory 
to the laundress and to the wearer, if the garment 





As the diagram 
shows, it is a very 
simple matter to 
cut a pinafore 
Srom a shirt 


is properly made; that is, correctly cut, put to- 
gether, basted, stitched and finished. These sug- 
gestions in outline form should be cut out, pasted 
on a card and hung in the sewing room: 

Precautions in cutting: 

1. Have either the up-and-down or the horizon- 
tal line cut exactly parallel to the selvage. 

2. Remember that a skirt gathers and wears 
better when cut with the seams running vertically 
and parallel to the selvage. 

3. Avoid too many garment-bias lines; they sag. 

4. Never cut notches as indicated on the pat- 
tern ; make a chalk mark ora pencil mark instead. 

Precautions in putting seams together : 

1. Place the cut edges together with the more 
bias edge up. 

2. Place pins three inches apart at right angles 
to the cut edge. . 

3. Baste carefully, with the more bias edge up. 

4. Stitch along the basting thread with the more 
bias edge down on the machine feeder. 

5. Trim the edges to within three eighths or one 
quarter of an inch of the stitching and finish them 
in any of the following ways. 

Directions for making finished seams: 

1. Flat felling, used wherever a tailored finish 
on the right side is desired. 

(a) Pin and baste the material with the 
wrong sides together, and make the 
seams on the right side. 

(b) Stitch. 

(c) Cut the fronts of each seam to within 
one eighth of an inch from the stitching. 

(ad) Turn back the edges toward the front 





















the waistband and the 
apron strings 


down to the stitching, crease and baste 
them. ‘ 

(e) Separate the back from the front as far 
as the seam and bend on the stitching ; 
turn the folded edge down toward the 
front. 

(f) Baste to the front only, and stitch on the 
folded edge. 

2. Flat felling on the wrong side, used to give 
a garment the effect of being handmade when it 
requires the strength of machine sewing. 

(a) Pin and baste the material with the right 
sides together, and make the seams on 
the wrong side. 

Follow the directions under 0, ¢, d, e and f, as 
in making the flat felling on the right side, except 
that in 7 the last sewing may be a handmade hem. 

3. French seam, used where a finished seam is 
desired on the wrong side. This requires two bast- 
ings and two rows of stitching. 

(a) Pin and baste the two wrong sides to- 
gether. 

(b) Stitch. 

(ce) Cut close to the stitching—one eighth of 
an inch. 

(d) Turn the garment wrong side out; crease 
the seams so that the stitching comes 
on top of the crease. 

(e) Baste the seam just 
below one eighth 
of an inch from 
the crease. 

(f) Stitch it just below 
the basting. 

4. French felling, used 
when a finished seam is de- 
sired on the wrong side. This 
requires one basting and 
one stitching. 

(a) First method: Turn 
anarrow hem on 
one edge toward 
the right side of 
the material. 
Place the other 
edge under the 
hem as far as the 
fold. Baste and 

stitch on the’ inside edge of the hem. Second 
method: Baste the two edges together, one being 
one eighth of an inch below the other, with the 
two right sides together. Put a narrow hemmer on 
the machine and stitch. This makes an excellent, 
durable seam. 
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A Stocking Doll.—The doll is made of a white 
stocking leg cut eleven inches long, and slit for a 
space of three inches along one seam and up the 
opposite side to make the legs. Join the cut edges 
of each of the two parts made by the three-inch 
slits, and stuff the cases thus made for legs and 
feet. Then stuff the rest of the stocking leg. Eight 
inches from the toes tie a rib- 
bon round the stuffed body to 
form the neck. Three inches 
above the neck sew the top of 
the stocking leg together to 
make the head. Tie a bow on 
the top of the head and bows 
round the ankles. Use water- 
color paints for making the 
face and for tinting the arms 
and legs. 














os 
LITERARY GOLF 


AKE a rectangle on 
paper five inches wide 
by four inches high, 

and divide it into twenty one- 
inch squares. In each of the 
five lower squares draw a cir- 
cle with a T through it. Those 
are the tees. Now make fif- 
teen cards half an inch square 
and letter them M-I-G-H-T— 
M-A-K-E-S—R-I-G-H-T. 
To begin the game, mix the 
fifteen letters and place them 
at random on the fifteen upper 
squares. The cards may be 
moved horizontally, perpen- 
dicularly or diagonally, one 
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After cutting apart the body of the shirt, cut 
along the broken lines. That gives you pieces 
1, 2 and 3 for the skirt, and also pieces for 
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space at a time, but only 
one card at a time may be 
on a T. The preliminary ob- 
ject of the game is to move 
the cards so that the upper 
row will read ‘‘ might,” the 
middle one “makes” and the 
lower one “right,” keeping 
count of the number of 
moves. Then you are ready 
for the final object: in not 
more than eight moves to 
change the lines to read: 
“Right makes might.” 

Of course you can play the 
game solitaire and try to 
beat your own record, If 
you play with an opponent, 
the winner will be the one 
who makes the preliminary 
goal in the least number of 
moves, and then succeeds 
in. attaining the final object 
in eight moves. 
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A FAMILY 
CHAIN LETTER 


APOLEON is said to 
N have kept his mail two 

weeks before opening 
it, since by that time few 
letters required answers. 
Although such a custom 
would not do to-day, a 
mother who lives in the old 
homestead on an_ Illinois 
farm has invented a better 


Pocket 


A pretty upron Arrange pieces 1, 2 and 3 Each sleeve furnishes plan than Napoleon’s. 
made from a as in this diagram, and half of the yoke and By her plan it is possible 
shirt cut on the broken lines a pocket to write fewer letters, and at 


the same time to correspond 

more frequently with the 

many members of her large 
family. Five children, some of whom are married 
and have homes of their own, live in different 
parts of the country. The mother writes to her 
oldest boy, John, who lives in Florida. John reads 
the home news and, inclosing his mother’s letter, 
writes to his married sister, Susie, who lives in 
Georgia. Susie in turn, inclosing the letters from 
her mother and John, writes to Bob, who lives in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. So the chain of family 
letters goes, until it has reached all the children, 
each in turn writing to the next younger sister or 
brother and inclosing all the family letters. . 

Finally the accumulated letters, including the 

one she first wrote to John, come to the mother, 
who destroys her own letter and writes a new 
one to John, inclosing those she has received from 
the other children, Thus, as the chain continues, 
each member of the family, instead of writing five 
individual letters, writes one letter to all, and 
receives five letters in return—one from each of 
the others. 
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THE STOVE 


HE stove is one of the most efficient methods 

of heating a house, for it yields about ninety 

per cent of the heat contained in the coal; 
other systems of heating give only from fifteen to 
fifty per cent. But in order to make a stove thus 
efficient three things are necessary: it must be a 
good stove, it must be properly set up, and it must 
be carefully run. 

A good stove is one the feed and ash-pit doors 
of which fit tight; and both of the doors should 
have adjustable openings for regulating the amount 
of air to be admitted, both above and below the 
fire. A good stove will also have a deep fire pot. 

At the bottom of the fire pot there should be a 
shaking grate of heavy cast iron. Both the rocking 
and the turning grate are good. The size of the 
openings in the grate should depend upon the size 
of coal that you burn: one quarter to three eighths 
of an inch foripea coal, and five eighths to three 
quarters of an inch for the larger sizes. It is de- 
sirable also to have a large enough ash pit to hold 
at least one day’s ashes. 

Besides those special points of excellence, a 
stove should be well made mechanically. All cast- 
iron parts should be heavy, and the door hinges 
particularly should be heavy and close fitting.| 

As to choosing the place for the stove, the centre 
of the room is of course the best, so far as distri- 
bution of the heat is concerned. If that place is 
undesirable on account of appearance, the stove 
may be placed close to an inside wall or in a 
corner of the room. If either of those two places 
is chosen, a curved piece of sheet metal should 
be placed behind the stove to reflect the heat into 
the room; for heat can be reflected just as light is 
reflected. 

Long stovepipes and many elbows are undesir- 
able, for they reduce the draft. Elbows should be 
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The body of the shirt furnishes 
the front, back, sleeves and 
pockets of this attractive 


little dress ; and each sleeve furnishes half the yoke 








curved rather than right-angled turns. The chim- 
ney flue into which the stovepipe enters should 
have no other pipe connected into it; and if there 
are other openings, they should be stopped as 
nearly air-tight as possible. The joint of pipe just 
above the stove should have a grid that can be 
opened to check the draft. A damper in the stove- 
pipe may not be needed if there is a grid in it; but 
if the pipe has a damper and no grid, the damper 
can be used fo check the fire. 

The stovepipe should be of the same size through- 
out as the smoke opening on the stove, and should 
be put together tight, with no dips in it, but running 
horizontally or with a slight upward inclination 
from the stove to the chimney. 

More important than either the kind of stove or 
the way it is put up is the way it is handled. If it 
has been used before, it should be thoroughly 
cleaned inside and outside before cold weather 
sets in. Rust spots on the outside can be removed 
by rubbing with a rag dipped in kerosene. When 
the stove has been well cleaned outside it should 
be well polished with good stove blacking, and 
the sheet-iron parts should be rubbed lightly with 
kerosene. The pipe, also, should be taken down 
and cleaned, and the chimney flue should be 
cleared out at least once in two years. 

The kind of coal to be used will depend upon 
the locality. Anthracite, or hard, coal is prefer- 
able, for it is cleaner, makes a better fire and 
does not leave so much ash or clinker. The sizes 
known as nut or stove coal will be found the best 
for general use. If you must use bituminous, or 
soft, coal, get as clean a kind as you can. 

After the fire is started it should be controlled 
by the grid in the ash-pit door, the grid in the feed 
door and the grid or damper in the pipe. The 
strongest draft is obtained when both the grid in 
the feed door and the grid in the pipe are closed, 
and either the grid in the ash-pit door or the door 
itself is open. If the fire burns too freely with the 
full draft, it can be checked by partly or entirely 
closing the grid in the ash-pit door. If that does 


For a dress for a 
bigger child, one 
shirt may not 
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material. The 
illustration shows 
a pretty dress 
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another 





not check it enough, open the grid in the pipe or 
partly close the pipe damper. Finally, to obtain 
the greatest check or least draft, open both the 
grid in the feed door and that in the stack, and 
close the ash-pit door and the grid. 

When you put on a fresh charge of coal let ina 
little air above the fire for a while, to burn the 
gas that the coal gives off. Hard coal gives off but 
little. To burn it, it is necessary only to leave the 
grid in the feed door open a very little way for 
about twenty minutes. If you are using soft coal, 
open the grid a little wider and leave it open about 
ps an hour, for soft coal contains a large amount 
of gas. : 

Some base-burners and hot-blast stoves have no 
grids in the feed door. The base-burner is designed 
to burn hard coal only, and the fire must be con- 
trolled entirely by means of the ash-pit grid and 
the pipe damper. 

Hot-blast stoves are intended for burning wood, 
but if they have a grate they will also burn either 
hard or soft coal. They have one or two small 
pipes that run from the top of the stove downward 
to a point just above the fire, and that take the 
place of a grid in the feed door. In operation the 
hot-blast pipes have little effect in checking the fire ; 
therefore, if the fire is to be checked, it is better 
to close them and to depend upon the ash-pit grid 
and the pipe damper. 

It is not necessary for a wood stove to have 
either a grate or a feed-door grid, for wood burns 
very readily if air is admitted to it, either 
above or below the fire. On account of the 
ease with which wood burns, the stove should 
be built virtually air-tight; otherwise it can- 
not be sufficiently checked. If the stove is 
tight, the fire can be controlled almost en- 
tirely by means of the opening near the bot- 
tom that corresponds to the ash pit in the 
coal stove. The pipe damper also can be used 
effectively, since in a wood stove there is no 

ger from explosi of gas. 

During the day the fire should be run with 
as much ash on the grate as is compatible 
with keeping a good fire. Ash on‘the grate 
cuts off the supply of air and in that way acts 
as a check. 

When the stove is to be checked for the 
night, the fire should be shaken down a little 
to reduce the amount of ashes on the grate; 
then the fire pot should be filled to the level 
of the fire door with fresh coal—enough of it 
to cover the fire completely. Then the fire 
can be checked by closing the ash-pit door 
tight and opening the grids in the fire door 
and the pipe. In the morning open the ash- 
pit grid and close the pipe grid and open 
the fire door slightly, and in a few minutes 
the fire will be burning merrily and the room 
will be warm. The ashes should be taken 
out the first thing in the morning, as the 
grate is liable to be burned if there is a hot. 
fire on it when the ash pit is full of ashes. 
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You can save money by wearing W. L. oust. ' 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 
W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on 
the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, com- 
fort and service that can be produced for the price. 
Since 1883 W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price has been stamped on the bottom of the 
shoes before they leave the factory. The stamped 
price is never changed; this protects the wearers 
against unreasonable profits and has saved them 





CAUTION 


millions of dollars on their footwear. _ >a 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal W.LDewglas x me 


guarantee that the shoes are always worth the A 4 
Price paid for them. The prices are the same — gen’ ne 
everywhere—they cost no more in San Francisco a ~ a — 
than they do in New York. “ ca 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- If W.L. Douglas shoes 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in this cannot be obtained in 
country. They are the leaders everywhere. W.L. your vicinity, order 
Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are made _ direct from factory 
throughout of the finest leather the market by mail, Parcel Post 
affords, with a style endorsed by the leaders of charges prepaid. 
America’s fashion centers; they combine quality, Write for Illustrated 
style and comfort equal to other makes selling Catalog showing how 
at higher prices. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 











to order by mail. 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


157 are STREET, 
OCKTON, MASS. 



















































































“Look, Brother, Wheatena!’’ 


And brother holds tighter his basket with the 
precious package of their favorite cereal. 

Favorite with the children, because no other food 
has that sweet, nutty taste that makes them want 
Wheatena every meal. 


Favorite with mothers, because 
they know Wheatena is the food 
from purest wheat, and contains all 
those strength-building elements so 
necessary for the health of the whole 
family 

























The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


Wheatena—‘“‘tastes good.’’ 
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Ride a Bicycle 


INSPECTION by the Chief. The Bicycle 

Corps is ready. Every boy spick and span. 
Every bicycle clean and shining, with tires 
sound and well inflated. Good scouts know 
that tires are mighty important. You couldn’t 
afford to have a tire go flat on urgent duty. 


Line up the bicycles in any ship-shape outfit 
and you will find a big majority of them are 
equipped with United States Tires. 


That’s because the boys with experience 


‘know that United States Tires are good tires. 


They are always reliable and give long mileage. 


Boys who have looked into the matter know 
that these tires are made by the world’s largest 
rubber manufacturer, the same company that 
makes the famous United States Tires for auto- 
mobiles. They know the rubber comes from 
Sumatra where the United States Rubber Com- 
pany has a plantation of 100,000 acres. They 
know this company has been making good 
tires since bicycles were first invented. 


Remember these things when you get a 
new bike or when your old wheel needs new 
tires. Take a tip from experienced riders and 
be sure to get United States. There are nu- 
merous styles from which to choose both 
clincher and single tube. 


United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 
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TRAPPING THE 
FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


I. Getting Ready 

NE of the great natural resources of our 
QO country is the countless number of fur- 

bearing animals that roam our forests and 
frequent the margins of our lakes and streams. 
Unfortunately, we have been slow to learn the 
lessons of conservation, but 
our experiences with such 
animals as the buffalo and 
the beaver have made us see 
the need of protective laws. 
To-day there is hardly a state 
in the Union that does not 
protect, in some degree at 
least, the birds and animals 
that if not too ruthlessly pur- 
sued will continue to furnish 
us with food and fur. 

Millions of dollars are paid 
every year to trappers for furs taken in the United 
States, and no small part of the whole amount goes 
to the boys who live on farms or have other easy 
access to woodlands and waterways. Trapping 
gives them an opportunity to earn needed money ; 
and if they do the work mercifully and set their 
traps in such a way as not to torture the animals 
they take, they may feel that they are engaged in 
an honorable occupation—one that is producing 
something of service to mankind. Certainly there 
is enough of romance in trapping, as every boy 
will agree who has gone out in the frosty dimness 
of early morning to visit his trap line and has felt 
the thrill that comes when he finds that some wily 
old mink or raccoon has stepped into his set. 

The most merciful traps are the deadfall, which 
kills the animal instantly; the box trap, which 
does not injure the captive; and the steel trap set 
in shallow water and so arranged that the chain 
ring will slide down on a wire or a pole into deep 
water. A box trap should of course be visited at 
frequent intervals, or your captive will suffer from 
hunger. The steel trap, attached to a pole that 
reaches into deep water, usually drowns the 
animal at once. 


HIGH PRICES FOR FURS 

At present all furs are bringing high prices, and, 
fortunately for the boys who live in fairly well- 
settled communities, the commoner kinds, such as 
muskrat, raccoon, mink, skunk, opossum and fox, 
are in great demand. According to some recently 
gathered statistics of the fur trade, about 12,000,000 
of those commoner animals are taken every year. 
Their pelts are worth more than $15,000,000. 

But few kinds of fur are prime, or of No. 1 quality, 
anywhere in the United States before the 1st of 
November; and in the southern third of the coun- 
try trapping should not begin until December, 





when raccoon, skunk, mink, opossum and fox will 
usually have attained prime condition. Muskrat 
fur can seldom be classed as strictly No. 1 before 
February, for the water, in which the muskrat 
spends most of its time, does not become chilled 
so early as the air. 

In fur that is prime the longer hairs are straight 
and glossy, and there is a full coat of underfur; 
the skin on the flesh side is of a cream or pink 
color, with no blue or black spots or patches. It 
must be taken off entire, without unnecessary 
cuts, and must be stretched evenly on boards of 
proper size and shape and dried free from mould 
or burning, without the use of chemicals or of arti- 
ficial heat. 


USING THE MEAT 

The chief value of fur-bearing animals is of 
course in their fur, but the flesh of at least three 
of them—muskrat, opossum and raccoon—can be 
used as food. 

Of all the wild animals the raccoon is the clean- 
est and most particular in regard to its food; 
before it will eat anything it washes it, and so has 
won the specific name of lotor, or the washer. 
The fiesh is firm, nutritious and, when properly 
prepared, highly appetizing and palatable. It is 
advisable in preparing the meat to let it lie in salt 
water for a few hours, in order to remove the 
gamy flavor to which many persons object. Unless 
the animal is very young it should be parboiled 
before it is roasted. 

Throughout the Southern States the flesh of the 
opossum is in common use. The flavor is much 
better if the meat is dressed as soon as the opos- 
sum is killed. Roasted opossum with sweet pota- 
toes is a dish to tempt an epicure. 

If there is anything disagreeable in the flavor 
of muskrat flesh, it is usually because the animal 
was carelessly skinned or poorly dressed or un- 
skillfully cooked. In skinning a muskrat or any 
other animal, wild or domestic, that is to be used 
for food, care should be taken to keep the fur 
from touching the flesh. The musk glands should 
be removed intact with the skin, and any subcu- 
taneous glands or “kernels” that may adhere to 
the flesh should be trimmed off. When handled in 
that way, the flesh will have no musky odor in the 
fall or the winter. 


“MARSH RABBITS” 

Thousands of muskrats are sold for food every 
year. The retail markets of Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, Baltimore, Washington and Norfolk sell 
great numbers of them during the season, which 
opens before Christmas and lasts until the middle 
of March. Although they are often called “marsh 
rabbits,” it is more in fun than from any Wish to 
deceive. Everyone knows what they ate. The 
flesh of the muskrat, although dark red inteolor 






































is fine-grained and tender, and somewhat resem- 
bles that of a wild duck. 

To market the flesh of the common fur animals 
skip them and take out the entrails, but leave the 
heart, lungs, kidneys and liver. Wipe the carcass 
with a cloth and wrap it in waxed paper. Pack 
all carcasses in baskets, in layers separated by 
shelves of slats to allow the air to circulate round 
them. If the weather is cold, freeze them before 
you pack them. Several years ago the average 
wholesale price for dressed muskrats in 
Baltimore was only about eight cents, 


THE BOY WHO TRAPS MERCIFULLY MAY FEEL THAT 
HE IS ENGAGED IN AN HONORABLE OCCUPATION 


but it has risen to about twice that, and at retail 
they often bring twenty-five or thirty cents apiece. 
Opossum sells at retail for fifty cents to one dollar 
and a half, according to the size, and raccoon for 
about the same price. 


LOOKING OVER THE GROUND 


Make your trapping preparations early, but do 
not set your traps until the fur is prime. An un- 
prime No. 2 large pelt caught two weeks too early 
is worth no more than a prime small pelt caught 
two weeks later; thus a year’s growth of the 
animal, worth perhaps five dollars to you, is lost 
in two weeks. Be patient is one of the first rules 
of the trapper. 

To continue a profitable industry the fur must 
not be exterminated; therefore do not trap at 
holes, for not only is it unsportsmanlike but it 
scares the game away. Make your sets two or 
three hundred yards away from the holes. Do 
not dig out animals; give them a fair chance for 
life. 

The first step is to choose your ground and to 
look it over carefully. If possible, choose ground 
near home. Notice where the animals are most 
plentiful, and where their most important cross- 
ings or trails are. Determine where to make your 
sets later. Get everything in readiness so that you 
can put out your traps to the best possible advan- 
tage with the least work and disturbance. It pays, 
when a good muskrat pelt is worth from one to 
two dollars, a mink skin from four to ten, and 
other pelts in proportion. 


BY STREAMS AND PONDS 

Along streams or ponds where there are signs 
of muskrats, it is a good plan to put out bait—car- 
rot, cabbage, parsnip, apple—at regular intervals 
of time, so that the animals will seek those places 
for food. Where sliding poles or sliding wires will 
be needed for wily animals, put them out; after 
seeing them for a month the animals will become 
used to them and think nothing of them. If you 
are going to use deadfalls or box traps, make 
them and bait them, but block them so that they 
cannot be sprung. Then, when the 
animals are accustomed to them, you 
will be ready to trap in earnest. 

Skunks like rough territory, where 
there are weeds and brush. They 
do not seem to regard man as their 
enemy, for they often make their 
dens under barns, sheds or other 
buildings, and in traveling are fond , 
of following the lines of hedges and . 
the courses of dry stream beds, and Slush at 
of visiting piles of posts or cordwood boar d 
and holes under the roots of trees. 

In searching for raccoon look in timber that is 
near water, for the raccoon prefers swamp and 
marshland. Once you have seen his track you will 
never forget it, for it looks like the imprint of a tiny 
baby’s foot. Do not forget that the raccoon travels 
along the banks of shallow streams in search of 
food and can often be caught there with little effort. 

The opossum likes the deep woods. He does not 
range so far north as the raccoon, but he frequents 
about the same kind: of territory. Swamps are 
generally good places for sets, especially if they 
are overgrown with brush or weeds. 

Seek the mink along small, meandering streams. 
There he finds fish in the pools and concealment 
for his dens and runways. The male mink is a 








Stretching board showing “sword” 


inserted and separate 








wanderer and will often travel ten miles or more 
in a night; but the female seldom goes farther 
than half a mile from the den unless some enemy 
disturbs her or hunger drives her farther afield. 
The weasel, a small relative of the mink, is 
known to the fur trade as ermine. He can be taken 
in so many places that it would be hard to mention 
all of them. As a rule, signs of him can be found 
wherever there is plenty of small game. Look for 
indications about piles of rocks or logs, in patches 
of weeds, dry ditches and under the roots of trees. 
Prepare your baits and scents now. For mink 
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and other animals that 
frequent the water, 
catch a few small fish, 
cut them into small 
pieces and put them 
into a wide-mouthed 
bottle until it is nearly 
full. Leave the cork loose, so that the air can get 
in, set the bottle in a sunny place and leave it 
until you are ready to trap. By that:time you will 
have something that will smell as strong as any- 
thing you can buy, and will be just as good. 

For mink you will need to make houses if you 
expect a good catch without too much trouble. 
Find a place where the water is about two inches 
deep, and with flat, mossy rocks build houses about 
two feet long and five inches wide inside. Roof 
them over and chink up the cracks. Leave the 
ends open, so that the water can run through. Now 
and then leave a bait inside, and when you have 
put it in place throw water over your tracks and 
over anything that your hands have touched. Mink 
—and often muskrats—delight to go through such 
places as these little stone houses. By setting a trap 
in each end you will be pretty sure to get them. 


FOR LAND ANIMALS 


For wily land animals, such as fox or coyote, ' 


prepare old cattle trails with bait, or make a pen 
set, such as is shown in the illustration; whenever 
you get some bait, put it inside. After a month the 
animals will have formed the habit of visiting the 
place and will no longer be suspicious. 

Now, also, is the time to prepare your stretch- 
ing boards. The three-piece boards like the one 
shown in this page are good, because you can re- 
move a pelt from them easily without danger of 
tearing it. Light, soft wood is best; old boxes are 
the usual source of supply. For the raccoon and 
the fox the boards should be about half an inch 
thick ; for the smaller animals a quarter of an inch 
is enough. Plane them and round and smooth the 
edges. Make the “swords” of the same material. 
As shown in the illustration, they are long, narrow 
wedges used between the halves of the boards. 


STRETCHING BOARDS 


As to the dimensions of the boards, it must be 
borne in mind that the same kind of animals varies 
greatly in size in different parts of the country. 
The measurements given in the table below are 
suitable for average pelts. The measurement given 
as ‘“‘shoulder” is at one third—in fox and mink one 
fourth—the distance from nose to tail. The fig- 
ures are in inches: 


Length Base Shoulder 


| er 20to%® 656 to7 4 to6 
ossum 
Skuk { %tos% 6 to8 65 to7 


Raccoon = 28 to 32 8% to 10% 6% to 8} 
Mink 18 to 28 2%#hto 448 2° to 
Fox 42t0 45 Geto 8 65 to cit 


Emergency stretchers can be made from pliable 
shoots or branches by bending them to the shape 
of the stretcher that you wish and staying them 
with crosspieces. 

Another part of getting ready is to look over 
your traps. Get any new ones that you need. For 
mink and muskrat use No. 1 traps; for skunk, 
raccoon and opossum, No. 144. To kill any scent 
on the traps and to make them as inconspicuous 
as possible, wire them together and bury them in 
mud for a month. When you take them up they 
will be well stained. 


THE RULE OF OLD TRAPPERS 

The rule of old trappers is to get everything 
ready in advance; then, when the time comes, 
you are prepared. But do not attempt to set so 
many traps that you cannot visit them frequently. 
It is better to put out,two dozen sets and visit 
them once a day, than to have a long line that you 
can attend to only once or twice a week. In 








several states the law requires that traps must be 
visited once every twenty-four hours. 
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HOW TO PUNT 


S a rule, long-legged men make the best punt- 

A ers in football, for they have the greatest 

leverage. Whenever a short man punts well, 

his success is due to the nervous energy that he 

puts into his leg drive. A quick, powerful leg drive 

does more than anything else 
to make a good punter. 

With the tips of the fingers 
hold the ball lightly by its 
sides, with its forward point 
turned downward at an angle 
of ten degrees and your arms 
half bent. Stand with your 
right, or kicking, foot slightly 
advanced. Take a step with 
the other foot, straighten the 
arms and drop the ball so that 
it will fall on the instep of the right foot, which 
should meet it about twenty-four inches from the 
ground. The leg must swing stiff from the hip, 
with no bend at the knee, and the toes must be 
turned down. 

Swing the leg up quick and hard, and get a push 
from the other foot, as you would in striking a 
blow with your fist. You must not allow the ball to 
turn in the air as you drop it, because if it does it 
will not lie along the instep as it should. 

Never take more than a single step in punting, 
because every step you take carries you a step 
nearer to the line of scrimmage, and so increases 
the chances that your punt will be blocked. 

To punt high, drop the ball close in, and step 
under it; to punt low, toss it a little farther away 
and meet it lower, say about twenty inches from 
the ground. To get a spiral motion, drop the ball 
diagonally across the foot so that its rear half 
strikes the instep, and swing the leg slightly in. 

The punter usually stands eight or ten yards 
back of the line, but every man should have his 
own distance, depending upon his quickness and 
his cleverness, and upon the strength of his line. 
If you can stand close, it is an advantage, 
for the punt will go farther beyond the 
scrimmage line; but take the distance 
that allows you to get in the full power of 
your leg drive without being hurried. 

Regulate your punts by the speed of 
your ends: if they are slow, punt high and 
not so far, in order to give them time to 
get under the ball as it falls. 

Place your punts. Send the ball always 
to one side or the other, so that the back 
will have to run for it and his mate cannot 
easily make interference for him. Always 
keep the ball away from the man who is 
best at running it back. 

When the wind is with you, punt high, so that 
the wind will carry the ball; when it is against 
you, punt low, for an adverse wind will drive back 
a high punt. 

If you are not too far from the side line when 
called upon to punt, place the punt so that the ball 
will cross the side line just before it strikes the 
ground; you then gain almost the full distance of 
your punt, for your opponents cannot run it back. 
If, however, there is a strong wind quartering 
across the field toward the side line, punt into it, or 
it will carry the ball across the side line too soon. 

Never punt toward the wide side of the field 
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unless a wind forces you to do so. A punt in that 
direction gives the half too much room in running 
the ball back. 

Finally, do not punt too much early in the season: 
your thigh muscles will become knotted, stiff and 
sore, and may remain so for a long time. 
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Playing Checkers 
It is in the Boys’ Page for October 
Se ¢ 


THE SLIDING TUMBLER 


HE following trick is sure to mystify people 

until it is explained; then, like many .an- 

other, it becomes extremely simple. The 
apparatus consists of a glass tumbler, a bit of 
candle and a pane of glass or a slab of marble. 
Those are shown to the company, the tumbler is 
inverted on the glass or marble, and anyone pres- 
ent is invited to set the tumbler in motion with no 
other means than the flame of the candlé: 

It seems impossible; but this is the way to do 
it: First, the glass or marble should be slightly in- 
clined by placing a small object underneath one 
edge. While the attention of the company is dis- 
tracted from what you are doing, moisten the rim 
of the tumbler with oil, if possible, although water 
will do almost as well. Now light the candle and 
place the flame close to the side of the tumbler. 
The tumbler will soon begin to move down the 
inclined plane, and will fall off unless you stop it. 

The movement is caused by the fact that the air 
within the tumbler expands when it is warmed by 
the candle. The film of oil or water between the 
rim and the sheet of glass prevents the heated air 
from escaping, and the expansion of the air raises 
the tumbler so that its edges rest very lightly on 
the glass surface. The lessened friction allows the 
tumbler to slide. 
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HE first twinge 

I of pain in your 

arch is Nature’s 
warning of impending 
trouble. The time is at 
hand for you to think 
seriously of the Coward 
Arch Support Shoe for 
it is the approved shoe 
for treating foot-weak- 
nesses, 

The Coward Arch 
Support Shoe firmly 
but gently supports the 
weakened muscles, 
resting them comfort- 
ably. It is a most serv- 
_ iceable shoe to wear; 
‘ and its purpose is 
entirely concealed. 

If you wear this 
shoe in time its use 
will be only tem- 
porary, so, when 


{ 
; 
i 
j 
‘ 
} Nature warns, 
i don’t fail to act. 

















Address Dept. J. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. City 


(Near Warren Street) 


Sold Nowhere Else 


Coward 
oe 


















| “Sloan’s Will 
Knock That 


Soreness, Bill!” 
ORE muscles and stiff 


joints, bruises, pains, aches, 

sprains, strains—don’t they 
cut into a fellow’s fun, though? 
Don’t let’ em—Sloan’s Liniment 
penetrates without rubbing and 
relieves quickly, keeping you in 
the running for whatever the 
boys want to do. All the big 


athletes keep fit with it—it always 
helps them play a winning game. 
All druggists. 


30c, 60c, $1.20. 








Liniment 
Keep 11 handy 


DUST WITH 
1) HN-ONE OL 


Try this on your buffet, 
dining table, parlor table, 
chair, piano—any varnished 
surface: 











Moisten a soft woolen 
cloth or cheese cloth with a few drops 
of 3-in-One. Then wipe furniture just 
as if you were dusting. 

You’ll be astonished and delighted at 
the result! Every bit of dust and soil, 
greasy finger marks, etc., will vanish. 
A little more oil and a little rubbing, 
and mars, scars and stains will disappear. 
All the original beauty and lustre of the 
finish will be restored. 

_ 3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil or 
injure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 

Sold at all good stores, East of the Rocky 
Mountain States 15c., 25c., and 50c. in bottles; 
also in 30c. Handy Oil Cans. 

FREE.—Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet—both free. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


165 AIH. Broadway, 
New York 










Nature Gives Due Warning | 





Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. The student of little 
means and even of no means is given an opportunity 
for training. The Institute stands for the full inspira- 
tion of Scripture; the full Godhead; the Deity of our 
Lord ; the blood At t; the ity of regen- 
eration, and the work of the Holy Spirit. It differs 
from most Bible Institutes in its teaching on the ages. 
Send for some of its free sermons and tracts. 
For further information, address 














Rev. C.H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
8 subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class inatter. 
A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 





Order. eres Money Order, te Letter or | 
ra 1 


Bank ¥ t. No other way by mail is safe. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
oO 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 

The Youth’s Companion 

Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 

of the hair. It is caused by a germ, and, 

although there is not much reliable 
evidence on the subject, it is probably spread by 
contagion, either directly through contact, for 
which, in play, there are many opportunities, or 
indirectly through infected brushes in barbers’ 
shops or through an exchange of hats. 

The disease is marked at first by the presence 
of grayish, bran-like scales, dry and loose, which 
readily fall from the hair to the clothes. They can 
be removed from the head by thorough brushing 
and shampooing, but new scales quickly form in 


their places. As the child grows into early adult 
life, the scales gradually become darker in color 








DANDRUFF 


ANDRUFF is a disease of the scalp that 
begins usually in childhood and con- 
tinues indefinitely, unless it is success- 














and more or less greasy; they fall from the scalp | 


less readily and show a tendency to form crusts. 
That is owing to the infection of the oil glands of 
the scalp. 

At that stage, if not before, there is some itching 
of the scalp, and an examination of the head shows 
the skin to be smooth, reddish, and often quite 
greasy. After the disease has lasted untreated or 
wrongly treated for some years, the hair becomes 
dry and brittle and falls out, and premature bald- 
ness follows. After a condition of dandruff has 
existed for some time on the scalp, the eyebrows 
and, in men, the beard may also become affected. 

There are other diseases, such as eczema and 
psoriasis, that are sometimes mistaken for simple 
dandruff, but those diseases do not usually attack 
the head. 

The cure of dandruff may be effected by using 
an ointment that contains five per cent of sublimed 
sulphur applied at night and washed off in the 
morning. A more agreeable remedy is a lotion 
that contains one per cent of resorcin, with a little 
castor oil scented with cologne water. The lotion 
should be rubbed into the scalp every morning for 
a week or ten days. The scalp should not be pre- 
viously shampooed with soap, for the soap com- 
bining with the resorcin might discolor the hair. 
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SOMEBODY AND SADIE 


ADIE had come home eross. That hap- 
pened not infrequently, but it never 
failed to worry Ellen. 

“Somebody,” Sadie declared sharply, 
“ought to cut the lawn. It’s disgraceful. 
It looks as if we hadn’t any self-respect 

at all. I should think with two boys in the family 

that we might keep things about the place looking 
decent.” 

“But, Sadie dear, you know Tommy has to go 
for the marketing, now that they don’t deliver the 
things any more; and he chops all the wood, too, 
and that takes a lot of time. And Ralph is working 
evenings —”’ 

“Never mind me,” Ralph interrupted grimly. 
“T’ll defend myself if necessary.” 

“And the windows need washing dreadfully,” 
added Sadie. ‘‘ Somebody ought to notice how 
things look outside.” 

“It was that rain Tuesday. It left them stained, 
of course,” Ellen agreed apologetieally. “I knew 
it, and meant to clean them to-day, but somehow 
I couldn’t get to it. I think I must be getting lazy 
or something.” 

Tom grinned impishly. “Sade had company 
home,” he observed. 

Sadie flushed. ‘‘Somebody ought to attend to 
your manners, Tom Closser!” she cried angrily. 
“Ellen ought to take you in hand.” 

“Ellen,” Ralph observed ironically, ignoring the 
question of Tom’s manners, “having so much lei- 
sure time after doing the work about the house!” 

“She’s home all day. 7 have to work. I guess 
there’d be some difference if I didn’t.” 

“Indeed there would!” Ellen cried with her 
sweet eagerness. “I shouldn’t want you to doa 
thing else, Sadie.” 

“T think if Sadie got up at six in the morning 
and didn’t get the last of her work done till ten at 
night, we’d hear from it, and hear something pretty 
snappy, too!” Ralph declared. 

“7 think you’re ali just as horrid as you can be!” 
Sadie cried, pushing away her plate and rushing 
from the room. 

But Ralph, being merely a brother, was e¢al- 
loused. When Sadie came home that night she 
found a memorandum conspicuously placed on 
her bureau: 














Working hours of the Closser family 


Ellen Closser, cook and housekeeper, 6 A.M.-10 P.M. 
Ralph Closser, 9 A.M.-6 P.M. and 7-10 P.M. 
Tom Closser, student and errand boy, 
8.30 A.M.-4.30 P.M. and 7-9 P.M. 
Sadie Closser, critic, 9 A.M.-5 P.M. 
To be done outside working hours: Mending for 
four, sewing for two, window cleaning, lawns, 
calls on sick, church suppers, and so forth. 
Somebody ought to divide things up. Suppose you 
take a hand at it, Sade. You used to be a square 
little pal. We’ll trust it to you. 


The last sentence did it. Sadie sat thinking for 
a long time; then, with a smile creeping round the 
corners of her mouth, she wrote at the bottom of 
the memorandum, ‘‘O.K., Somebody,” and tucked 
it under Ralph’s door. 


fully treated, until it brings about loss | 
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= My Scout ShoesAre | 
Just Like Yours” 


i” 





= Regular soldier 
style shoes for sol- 
dierly Boy Scouts. 
Made on the same 
machines and of the 
very same material as 
shoes were made un- 
der government con- 
tract during the war. 


The strong leather in 
these shoes stands all 
kinds of hard service. 
Built to fit the foot— 
you can take long hikes 
as easily as though you 
were barefooted. 
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Shoes - 


**For School—For Play—For Holiday’’ 


Look well on Sundays, wear well on weekdays. American Boy | 
is the kind of shoe the regular fellows are wearing and you'll jj 
be proud to have a pair. Look for the name. You can always 
trust the merchant who offers American Boy Shoes. 





There has been no lowering in quality because of higher mate- 
| rial prices. They are the same splendid shoes as in the days 
when Dad wore them. 
Ask Your Dealer 


AMERICAN BOY SHOE CO., 


Dept. Y. C. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DEALERS:— Samples at our expense both ways. 














The new heating machine! 


A triumph of American engineering 












The IDEAL 
Type ‘‘A’’ Boiler 
is an innovation. 
It guarantees a 
heat develop- 
ment and con- 
trol hitherto 
thought unat- 
tainable in heat- 
ing devices. 

The IDEAL 
Type“‘A’’ Boiler 
performs so 
easily and so re- 
liably, you for- 
get there is a 
heating outfit in 
your residence. 



























ou’ll save 30% or more annu- 


[MEnica De "Yestenerormarenn 


RADIATORS 5, [DEAL new de-luxe heating boiler 


The IDEAL Type “A” Boiler has a marvelous Damper Regulator which never for- 
gets for a minute to watch the fire—it’s a 24-hour janitor. The revertible-flue 
construction does not permit the rich coal-gases to escape unconsumed—there is full 
utilization of the heat-energy of the coal! The integral asbestos-lined metallic-jacket 
keeps the heat from being cellar- wasted. 


Your most profitable heating-buy! 


Stop blaming the janitor and the coal-dealers—replace your present heater with an 
IDEAL Type “‘A”—which brings you 30% yearly coal-saving and lasts a lifetime! 
Bungalows, residences, stores, theatres, churches, schools, clubs, hospitals, etc., 
whether OLD or new, are quickly outfitted. Phone your dealer today for an estimate. 
Send for catalog, “IDEAL Type ‘A’ Boiler”—full of 
Zi valuable hints, coal-test charts, and illustrations. 


ca AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
SteehecRRecRececRe che RececkecRecBaBeckeckecks 


Write Dept. 30 
816-822S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 
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Choose one of the pretty new colored or 
printed silks instead of ordinary dark shades 
for your fall dress—light colors are practical 
now that you can wash silks so easily with 


RY SOAP FLAKES 


Genuine Ivory Soap in Flaked Form 
“Safe Suds in a Second”’ 


















And the washing is so simple and easy, too! Just pour warm water on a 
spoonful or so of the Flakes and a thick, bubbling foam will rise instantly. 
Let the suds cool until barely lukewarm, then swirl the silk round and 
round. Do not rub. The Ivory suds loosen the dirt so that every trace 
of it floats away in the rinse water. 


Your daintiest silks, laces, linens, georgettes, chiffons and woolens will 

come like new from the gentle Ivory Flakes suds. These snowlike flakes 

cannot injure any color or fabric that water alone will not harm, because 

they are genuine, pure, mild Ivory Soap—the same soap that in cake form 

has been used for this particular work for 40 years. Now, in flakes. 
J more efficient and convenient than ever. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES WASHES OR CLEANS 








Baby Clothes Embroideries Mahogany Sheer Materials 
Blankets Fine Linens Men’s Silk Shirts Silks 
Blouses Flannels Messaline Silk Handkerchiefs 
Cane Furs Mittens Silk Hose 
Centerpieces—(white or Gloves—silk, chamoisette Negligees Spats 
colored) and wash kid Net—silk or cotton Sport Silks 
Chenille Georgette Crepe Oil Paintings Statuary 
Chiffons—(plain, printed Habutai Organdie Sweaters 
or embroidered) Italian Silk Parasols—silk or linen Table Runners 
Chintzes Ivory Photographs Taffeta 
Collar and Cuff Sets Jersey—silk or wool Portieres Tapestries 
Corduroy Knitted Caps and Tams Quilts Underflannels 
3 ist \ Crepe de chine Knitted Goods Quilted Jackets and Coat Veils 
% . % ee eg Cretonnes Laces—any kind Linings Vestees 
Pes Crocheted Silk Ties and Lace Bed Sets Raincoats Wash Satin 
Mufflers Lace Curtains Ribbons—silk or velvet White Ermine 
Cushion Covers Linens Rugs—domestic or White Shoes and Slippers 
fe 1 oe Delicate Colored Fabrics Lingerie—silk or muslin oriental Wicker 
( i a Doilies Luncheon Sets Scarfs Window Shades 
Ba \ Down Quilts Madras Curtains Serge Wool Dress Goods 
Sample Package Free 
Try Ivory Soap Flakes at our expense. 
Address The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Department 36-I, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


























